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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Amone the platitudes continually on the lips of platform politi- 
cians, is the optimistic assertion that international ill-will is 
A Pletiewm exclusively due to international ignorance, and 
Platitude that the peace of the world would be placed 

beyond the reach of danger if the different peoples 
came to know and understand one another. There is, of course, 
a measure of truth in this theory. It may be, however, and 
usually is, carried to extravagant lengths by the theorists. No 
amount of junketing between two nations, either of whom was 
bent upon securing something belonging to the other, could possibly 
have any permanent effect upon their relations, or would prevent 
the “ have-nots” from taking the “ haves”’ by the throat at the 
appointed time. History tells us that nations, like individuals, 
have their ambitions inspiring effort and sacrifice, the realisation of 
which usually depends upon success in the grim ordeal of blood and 
iron. This would seem to be an elementary incontestable truism 
which no one outside, and few persons inside, a kindergarten would 
care to dispute, but it is stoutly denied bya certain school of per- 
verse politicians in this country, with whom the wish is father to 
the thought. They have succeeded in persuading themselves that 
because Great Britain has bitten off as much of the planet as she 
can chew, has satiated her utmost national, Imperial and maritime 


aspirations, has nothing further to gain by war, and only asks 
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to be left in peaceful possession of her property, therefore the 
days of national expansion are over, and henceforward war 
between Christian and civilised communities is unthinkable. 
According to this legend—which ought to have received its 
quietus at the last Hague Peace Conference, which, as our 
readers will remember, resolved itself into a War Conference—if 
only all the Jingoes could be muzzled, the millennium would be 
at hand. This is a most acceptable and agreeable doctrine to 
Britons, which is founded on the delightful delusion that because 
we are virtuous there will be no more cakes and ale. If it had 
any serious basis, the policy of our Government would be 
correspondingly simple, viz., to enter into arrangements with 
foreign Governments, which, ex hypothest, would be only too willing 
to oblige, for the mutual suppression of Jingoes, after which the 
British Army and the British Navy might be safely disbanded as 
useless encumbrances, and the proceeds devoted to Social Reform. 


WE have never been able to swallow the platform theory that 
peace and war is an affair of the Jingoes, because the facts belie 
it. Nor have we ever met any sensible man off a 
platform who could swallow it. Let us reiterate, 
though it is an unpopular sentiment, that no 
fraternisation between the individual citizens of nations, either of 
whom covets its neighbour’s goods, can possibly exercise any 
appreciable influence on their relations, beyond lulling the 
one which is, so to speak, not ‘‘on the make,” into a false 
sense of security and unpreparedness, and thus contributing to the 
very catastrophe the fraternisers seek to avoid: These observa- 
tions, needless to say, apply to present relations between Germany 
and Great Britain, which have been discussed ad nauseam in 
these pages for many years. It is the fashion among those 
who dislike the view with which the National Review has been 
long identified, to denounce us as “ Anti-German,” though our 
critics would be hard put to it to produce a single sentence from 
any number of the National Review revealing prejudice against 
the German people, whose many fine qualities none admire more 
warmly than we do, and upon whom we have never cast any 
aspersions, nor have we joined in the cheap ridicule to which 
German institutions and German ideals are occasionally subjected 
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by more virtuous contemporaries, several of whom were rendered 
happy for weeks by the career of Captain Koepenik. Our 
quarrel is exclusively with that irresponsible political oligarchy 
called the German Government. We are not ashamed to con- 
fess that we cordially detest the tortuous duplicity of Prus- 
sian policy, which though intelligible, if not excusable, in the 
days when Prussia was struggling towards national security, is 
utterly unworthy of a mighty and invulnerable Empire such as 
modern Germany. We have never suggested that Germany is 
endowed with a double dose of original sin, but unfortunately— 
and it is a fatal bar to friendly relations between us—she is ani- 
mated by ambitions which can only be gratified at the expense 
of this country. Wedo not knowto what extent these ambitions 
have captured the German masses, but it does not very much 
matter, because the masses count for comparatively little in 
questions of Weltpolitik, which are exclusively controlled by the 
governing classes, though it is somewhat significant that at the 
last General Election the German Emperor successfully appealed 
to the electorate to support his aggressive programme, and 
was rewarded by the return of a “tame” Reichstag. He 
publicly interpreted the verdict as a mandate to him “to ride 
down the enemies of the German Empire.” 


Iv is generally recognised elsewhere—it is acknowledged by all 
serious students of international affairs—that Great Britain is 
the objective of the German War Party. The 
Mr. Lloyd- 
Suanen marvellous growth of the German Navy cannot 
pr be accounted for on any other theory, the very 
construction of German battleships demonstrating 
that they are intended to operate against this country; the whole 
naval propaganda has been openly and avowedly anti-British, while 
we are obligingly scheduled as the enemy in the very Act of Parlia- 
ment which called this formidable fleet into being. It is also 
alleged, though this is only hearsay, that German naval officers 
regularly toast ‘the great day,”’ z.e., the day when England is to 
sustain her naval Sedan. We need not re-tell the old, old story 
thoroughly familiar to all our readers. Let those who will 
imagine that Germany is making stupendous efforts to multiply 
battleships, necessitating not only the piling of tax upon tax, 
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but the flotation of war loans in peace time, in order to 
secure her frontier against Swiss aggression. We are con- 
vinced, for reasons unnecessary to recapitulate, that Great 
Britain is the exciting cause of these supreme exertions. As we 
began by admitting, international ignorance may be an element 
of international danger. Our statesmen habitually deplore the 
ignorance of the “man in the street”’ concerning other 
communities, but “the man in the street’? might fairly 
retaliate by lamenting the truly appalling and abysmal igno- 
rance of the man in the Cabinet, and the man in the ex- 
Cabinet who rarely open their mouths on foreign topics without 
giving themselves away. Of this ignorance we have had another 


- ignominious instance in the ludicrous and grotesque observa- 


tions with which Mr. Lloyd-George, who passes for being 
a clever man, regaled the foreign Press during his recent 
pilgrimage to Berlin, which made him, his colleagues, and his 
country the common laughing-stock. The British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s childishness was positively provocative to 
Germany. He appeared unaware that German shipbuilding is 
fixed by an Act of Parliament when he artlessly suggested that 
Germany should drop her “ Dreadnoughts,” because they incon- 
venienced a foreign financier in search of a surplus. The danger 
—as Mr. Lloyd-George’s latest escapade shows—of Great Britain 
drifting into war with Germany, is seriously aggravated : by the 
inability of our politicians to appreciate German aims and by 
their wilful refusal to see the facts which stare them in the face. 


Ir is a further shock to find that a statesman of brilliant intellect 
like the Leader of the Opposition, ex-Prime Minister, and ex- 

President of the Defence Cofmmittee, who was 
Mr. Balfour’s ‘ - : 
ree during many critical years responsible for the 

safety of the British Empire, should at this time 
of day, “putting international morality altogether on one side,” 
to quote his own words, avow his inability to imagine a German 
attack upon England, for this we take to be the meaning of the 
curious letter in which Mr. Balfour recently informed a corre- 
spondent, “‘I cannot conceive what interest Germany has in 
attacking us.” That this perilous optimism is not universal is 
clear from Lord Rosebery’s admirable addendum to Mr. Balfour’s 
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epistle. After expressing his cordial agreement with Mr. 
Balfour’s letter, so far as he could remember it, Lord Rosebery 
observed, “I have only to add this obvious and necessary 
principle that there is no guarantee against alarms of war from 
this quarter or that, except adequate means of defence. No 
nation can afford to base its security on the disposition of other 
countries. For that it must rely on itself alone.’ It is refreshing 
to hear the voice of common sense—so-called because it is so rare. 
Mr. Balfour’s letter is distinctly disturbing by the insight it 
affords into the minds of “ responsible statesmen.” If Germany 
has no conceivable interest in making war on England—it being 
common ground among Englishmen that we have no interest in 
attacking Germany—it follows that German preparations are no 
menace to this country, and, ex hypothesi, there is no need for 
costly counter-preparations. Why squander our substance on 
tilting at windmills? We have no hesitation.in saying that such 
insouciance—this really amazing incapacity of superior persons 
to see what is obvious to inferior persons—is largely responsible 
for the growth of German sea-power, and has been a powerful 
factor in producing the naval crisis so lucidly expounded by our 
capable and well-informed contributor ‘“Ignotus.” Although 
keen political partisans, we have never felt tempted to discuss 
National Defence in a party spirit. It would doubtless be more 
agreeable to Unionists to lay the entire blame for our present 
plight on his Majesty’s Ministers, but candour compels the 
admission that the Opposition have their share, and no light 
share, of responsibility. 


TuE late Government began raiding Naval Estimates in 1904, 
and cut down British shipbuilding in that and the follow- 
ing year, presumably in order to pose before the 
electors as economists. We vehemently pro- 
tested against this folly at the time. Its effect on 
Germany was calamitous, because, although ambitious, the Teu- 
tonic taxpayer is a practical person, who is reluctant to buy a pig 
ina poke. He likes to have value for his money. The average 
German does not eagerly embark on wild-cat schemes, and was 
slow in responding to the Kaiser’s invitation to gamble in Sea- 
power, which fell on deaf ears throughout the first half of his 
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reign. The prospect of wresting Neptune’s trident from the 
British fist was felt to be so remote as to be practically hope- 
less. The South African War, which his Imperial Majesty 
had done what he could to provoke by his fateful telegram 
to President Kruger (which, be it remembered, preceded the 
first German Navy Bill of 1898), and by other intrigues which 
will doubtless be divulged in due time, afforded Wilhelm II. a 
golden opportunity of converting his subjects to his view that 
German destiny lies on the water, and that as there is only 
room for one Mistress of the Seas, Great Britain must be knocked 
out. He played his cards with Bismarckian skill, though as 
usual he was materially helped by British blindness. On 
the outbreak of the Boer War he visited England, with the 
object of preventing us from resenting subsequent events in 
Germany. He was accompanied by the astute Count Biilow, then 
Foreign Minister, and both Sovereign and statesman in their con- 
versations with our Ministers emphasised, with much show of 
sincerity, the urgent need of Anglo-German friendship, incidentally 
suggesting that it might be desirable at no distant date to form 
an alliance between the greatest Sea-power and the greatest 
Military Power. The Emperor announced that he intended to 
build a big Navy, but he begged that England should not mis- 
understand the propaganda necessary to float a German fleet, 
because even though it might seem to be aimed at us, his real 
object was to enable Germany to assume a more independent 
attitude towards Russia, especially in the Near East, and to 
co-operate with England more than had been hitherto possible. 
Having fairly “salted” this country, Wilhelm II. returned 
home with a light heart to launch the great movement so dear 
to him. 


Our readers will not have forgotten the orgy of Anglophobia 
which pervaded the Continent as British difficulties in South 
Africa thickened, but there was a distinction anda 
difference between anti-British sentiment in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. In other countries it was 
generally violent and irrational and sometimes monstrous in its 
manifestations, but it was at any rate unpremeditated and 
unofficial. Foreigners ignorant of the issues of the war were 
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completely carried away by not unnatural sympathy for a small 
Power fighting against a world-wide Empire. But in Germany the 
flood-gates of hatred were deliberately opened by the Government 
for a specific purpose, viz., to coerce the German people into 
voting battleships, every one of which may be said to have been 
floated on an ocean of Anglophobia, and whatever excuses snobs 
and sycophants may nowadays advance for the Emperor, history 
will hold him primarily responsible for an atrocious propaganda of 
which he was the principal beneficiary. In his craze for Sea- 
power Wilhelm II. allowed, which in Germany means encouraged, 
all things British, including his grandmother, our revered Queen, 
to be held up to hatred, ridicule and contempt. German states- 
men poured open scorn upon us in the Reichstag. Prince Biilow, 
who to-day cannot find words sufficiently strong to express his 
affectionate admiration for the British nation, publicly pronounced 
our doom, and was able to specify the approximate date on 
which the British Empire would be dismembered, while on 
another occasion, which even his convenient memory has _prob- 
ably not forgotten, owing to the trouncing he received from Mr. 
Chamberlain, the same statesman made a wanton and scandalous 
attack on the British Army. German officers, from generals to 
subalterns, were encouraged to publish pamphlets and articles 
advocating the invasion of Great Britain, while Professors were 
mobilised as one man in the furious campaign launched by the 
Navy League under the auspices of the Emperor—who con- 
tributed fiery telegrams suggesting that he would have interfered 
in the Boer War if only the Germans had provided him with 
sufficient battleships—and the personal patronage of his brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Admiralissimo of the German Navy. 
Even the Church took its share in the orgy, and Protestant 
pastors curried favour in high quarters by preaching sermons 
on the Treischke text, ‘‘ Down with England.” 


Tue German people were steadily and scientifically impregnated 
with the idea from which they have not yet recovered, that Great 
Britain was a decadent Power who would collapse 
at the first touch of any virile community. Our 
unpardonable unreadiness for war was naturally 
made the most of, our military blunders were eagerly exploited, 
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and it was suggested that our much-vaunted but untried Navy 
was living on its past, and that in the hour of emergency it would 
be found as inefficient an instrument of war as the British Army 
seemed to be to dyspeptic onlookers. Much political capital was 
made out of our international isolation, and Germany foresaw 
herself at the head of a European coalition—which she made more 
than one effort in the days succeeding the Black Week to engineer 
—dealing the death blow to the universal enemy. No wonder 
the Navy Bill of 1900 was voted with acclamation, Preamble and 
all. The marvel is that peace was preserved, and that it was 
preserved was due to four facts: (1) That the German Navy was 
in its infancy; (2) that other Powers declined to respond to 
hostile propositions; (3) the steady friendship of the Japanese; 
(4) the calmness of the British. But the campaign of education 
had served its purpose by converting the German people to their 
Sovereign’s naval megalomania. They were prepared to follow 
the Imperial crusader as one man. As the tide gradually turned, 
and the Boer War eventually came to a somewhat abrupt con- 
clusion in the spring of 1903, it was advisable to damp down the 
Anglophobe movement, as was explained by the ingenuous Herr 
Bassermann (the leader of one of the principal parties forming 
the present Ministerial bloc in the Reichstag) in his immortal 
advice to a party Congress at Erfurt in the summer of 1903: 
“In our attitude towards England we must keep cool, and 
until [our italics] we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake 
to allow ourselves to be driven into a hostile policy towards 


England.” 


OrFiciaL Germany intended to pursue the Bassermann policy for 
several years, during which “friendly” relations were to be main- 
tained with us pending the building of the necessary 
battleships, and then off with the mask. Fortu- 
nately for us, however, there is too much human 
nature in Berlin and Potsdam for the successful prosecution of a 
cold-blooded Bismarckian policy to the bitter end. The spirit is 
willing but the flesh is weak, and the entente cordiale between 
France and England in the first place, and the Russo- 
Japanese War in the second place, were too much for 
Wilhelm II., and provoked ebullitions which effectually pre- 
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vented this country from relapsing into her old trustful confi- 
dence, inter alia causing a redistribution of the British Navy. 
Our readers will remember that after bottling his indignation 
with France and England for their unpardonable offence in 
composing outstanding differences, the German Emperor, as soon 
as Russian disasters in the Far East had destroyed the balance of 
European power, and put a premium on Prussian pugnacity, made 
his famous demonstration at Tangier, threatened France with war 
unless she abandoned her entente with England, and demanded 
the head of the offending Minister, M. Delcassé, on a charger. 
Although it is less widely known, the crisis in the relations be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain caused by the Russian blunder 
in firing upon British fishermen off the Dogger Bank was inflamed 
by Germany, who hoped to extend the Far Eastern War into a 
general conflict in which England and France would necessarily 
be ranged on opposite sides. Germany suddenly mobilised her 
fleet with a view to offensive action against this country. Mr. 
Balfour was Premier at the time. He must have heard of this 
startling action, as also of the naval precautions taken by his 
own Government ? 


THE improvement in the diplomatic position of Great Britain, 
dating from the signature of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which 
The Blunder ¥** strengthened by the opening of cordial rela- 
of 1904 tions with France, foreshadowing a détente in Anglo- 

Russian relations, was not lost on the Germans, 
who, be it remembered, had been shamelessly stampeded into the 
naval agitation. The longer heads, and there are many long 
heads in Germany, began to wag and to wonder whether their 
Kaiser’s ambition to grasp the Sceptre of the Seas was as easy as 
it had seemed during the thrilling days of the South African War, 
when every patriotic German ate at least one Englishman for 
breakfast. Was it a reasonably practical undertaking upon 
which a prudent people should deliberately embark? It was 
here that the British Cabinet—we regret to say a Unionist 
Cabinet, which had not even the excuse of the pressure of “wild 
men ’’—blundered badly, and for these blunders we have already 
paid dearly. German sceptics had so far always been reconciled 
to Navy Bills by the carefully inculcated belief that England was 
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a weary Titan incapable of maintaining her naval supremacy, 
and that if only the challengers persisted they would inevitably 
reap their reward. Moreover, there has long been a tacit under- 
standing between Government and people that the entire cost of 
German Sea-power will ultimately come out of the pocket of 
England the Unready, in the shape of a whacking war indemnity. 
British Ministers thoughtlessly played into the hands of the German 
War Party by reducing our Estimates and curtailing our ship- 
building in 1904 and 1905, thus fostering the idea that Great 
Britain could not and would not stand the racket, and that in 
the course of time the glorious prize of naval supremacy and all 
that it involved would fall into Germany’s lap—possibly without 
a struggle. 


MisForTUNE dogged blunder in this country. The General 
Election of 1906 gave a record majority to a Cabinet whose chief 
5 had declared in his first public utterance as Prime 
Liberal . : 
Sietiane Minister that the era of naval armaments was over 
and the era of international disarmament at hand. 
Other Ministers spoke in a similar sense, and as an earnest 
of their good faith the Cabinet proceeded to reduce our Regular 
Forces, and to curtail our already curtailed battleship pro- 
gramme, in the innocent belief that other Powers would follow 
suit at the Hague Conference. The results were precisely 
as foreseen and foretold by serious students of German policy 
and German character. The naval agitation received an 
immense impetus. The sceptics were silenced, the waverers 
were brought into line. ‘Germany replied to our General Election 
by returning a substantial majority of “world politicians ” 
prepared enthusiastically to endorse the most extravagant 
schemes of the Emperor, who has been able to add a pound to 
his Naval Estimates for every pound we have knocked off ours, 
and to lay down a fresh ‘‘ Dreadnought”’ for every one we have 
discarded. Germany has adopted our abandoned Cawdor Pro- 
gramme of four big armoured ships per annum, while we have 
relapsed to the half-Power standard, only laying down this year 
two units of the Dreadnought type to Germany’s quartet, 
and we have the painful admission of Mr. Asquith, that in 
1911 the so-called Mistress of the Seas will possess twelve 
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ships of the Dreadnought type to Germany’s thirteen. That is 
the perilous position to which we have been brought by those 
who cry peace when there is no peace, and who imagine that 
the rest of the world is as amiable as themselves. Germany did 
not even deign to discuss the question of disarmament at the 
Hague Conference and in the face of the unequivocal declarations 
of the German Emperor and Prince Biilow* during the past 
month, even the Manchester Guardian, which has for several years 
sought to mislead the people of this country on this question, 
cannot continue pretending that it is a “live” issue. In speaking 
at Strasburg on August 30 Wilhelm II. declared : 

Peace is also assured and guaranteed by our power on sea [our italics] and 
land by the German people in arms. Proud of the manly discipline and love 
of honour of her armed forces, Germany is determined to keep them on their 


high level without menace to others, and to develop them as her own interests 
demand [our italics], favouring none, injuring none. 


WE may hope that Mr. Asquith, who has never claimed infalli- 
bility, is not above profiting by past experience. The decisive 
declaration of the German Emperor shows not 
only that the limitation of armaments by inter- 
national agreement is outside the pale of 
practical politics, but that it never was a practical proposi- 
tion, and that the whole subject is offensive to Germany. 
Those of his Majesty’s Ministers—there is no evidence that Mr. 
Asquith was among the number—who ever thought otherwise, 
completely misjudged the situation, being possibly carried away 
by the hysterical enthusiasm of such blind leaders of the blind 
as the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian and the Nation, 
journals whose conductors have never had a glimmering of the 
real German problem, which they are psychologically incapable 
of understanding, because according to their creed international 
relations are governed by sentimentalism. Rational counsel 
ought to have a chance of a hearing now that the ground has 
been cleared of cranks and idealogues. As we said last month 
we do not regard war between Germany and Great Britain as 
inevitable, provided the British Government and the British 


* See the portentous interview with Prince Biilow in the Standard of 
September 14, rendered noteworthy by the admirable “leader ” it evoked from 
our contemporary. 
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people do their duty before it is too late. But it has un- 
doubtedly been brought nearer by our recent military and naval 
policy, and by the assumed reluctance of able-bodied English- 
men totake their share in defending their country. As regards 
the Navy, although much mischief has been done by reducing 
our shipbuilding programme, by neglecting to provide ‘“ Dread- 
noughts’’ with docks, by cutting down cruisers and destroyers, 
and by stinting the fleet of many necessaries, the injury is not 
irreparable, while the ‘‘ moral and intellectual damage” done by 
fatuous disarmament propaganda in stimulating German naval 
ambitions can be repaired whenever Mr. Asquith chooses. Cir- 
cumstances have combined to give him an opportunity of 
disabusing the German people of the notion that we are unworthy 
of our sovereignty of the seas, because we are unwilling or unable 
to do what is necessary to preserve it—an idea which, as already 
explained, has greatly assisted the Kaiser to impart his obsession 
to his subjects. 


THE German ‘‘manin the street’ has no continuous control over 
German policy, Ministers not being responsible to Parliament as 

they are in this country, but he possesses the 

power of the purse, and one of those rare 
_ moments is at hand when he must be con- 
sulted. Germany is a great and prosperous community of some 
sixty-four million people, all patriots according to their Sovereign ; 
probably a larger percentage of them than of any other nation 
recognise that citizenship involves duties, responsibilities, and 
obligations, as well as rights, privileges, and perquisites, and 
the splendid zeal with which they throw themselves into 
great undertakings is the envy and admiration of surrounding 
nations. But even the mighty War Lord cannot make water run 
uphill, and, like other countries, Germany must learn the lesson 
that Imperial expansion is an expensive business, and that the 
construction of a Navy comparable to the British Navy, coupled 
with the automatic development of the colossal German Army, 
involves corresponding expenditure. So far the Government has 
cleverly managed to keep this aspect of Imperialism in the back- 
ground. There has, it is true, been some addition to direct 
taxation, but the bulk of naval expenditure and the cost of en- 
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larging the Kiel Canal have been provided by giving another 
turn of the screw to the tariff and by borrowing. More serious 
measures have now become necessary. The tariff is as high as it 
will conveniently go, and its rates, moreover, are fixed for several 
years to come by international treaties, while largely, on account 
of the marvellous progress of German industry, there is little 
floating capital available for loans, and the prospect of raising 
money at 4 per cent. does not smile on a thrifty Government, even 
though the capital is ultimately expected to come out of British 
pockets. Recourse to the commonplace and disagreeable remedy 
of increasing taxation is consequently necessary, and the semi- 
official Press is at this moment engaged in preparing public 
opinion to swallow the pill. Englishmen would do well to avoid 
exaggerating the difficulties of Germany, who is in many respects 
less heavily taxed than Great Britain, and has still considerable 
reserves to draw on, as is shown by the illuminating articles in 
the Times on German finance. But the somewhat sudden demand 
for an increase of revenue to the tune of nearly twenty-five 
millions has caused considerable commotion, all the more because 
to the public at large it comes as a painful surprise. Many 
Germans who imagined that the Command of the Sea could be 
secured by shouting and pamphlet are again beginning to shake 
their heads and to ask whether the game is worth the candle, and 
as the full scope of the new fiscal policy is borne in upon them 
these doubters will probably multiply. 


THERE is one thing, however, which would instantly reconcile the 
German people to any amount of temporary taxation, 7.e., the 
ABi conviction that “‘the weary Titan” cannot stay the 
ig ° . 

@ pace of naval construction set by Wilhelm. Mr. 

Asquith’s reputation as a statesman, a patriot, a 
lover of peace, and a true economist, is at stake. If he rises to 
the occasion by introducing a big naval programme complete and 
comprehensive in all essentials—battleships, docks, cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, &c.—with a substantial margin for con- 
tingencies, spread over a series of years, and necessarily financed 
by a loan, he will kill this disastrous delusion and bring home to 
the German people the magnitude of the task on which they are 
embarking in challenging our maritime supremacy. _It is the one 
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chance of preventing war between the two nations, as a struggle 
for the sovereignty of the seas can only be decided by the sword. 
The British Premier carries a heavy load of responsibility ; should 
he fail at this crisis, and surrender to the minimisers or allow 
himself to be browbeaten by two political adventurers who 
are anxious to break up his Cabinet in order to enter into 
his inheritance; if he defers to the ‘‘mad mullahs,” who 
though strong in the House of Commons have little follow- 
ing in the country, and allows his henchman at the Admiralty 
to bring forward hand to mouth estimates, out of which the 
Cabinet would subsequently squeeze the substance as it did 
last year; if he is content to “save face” by going 10 
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‘ or 20 per cent. better than Germany, thereby goading her to 


further exertions, then no human power can avert an Anglo- 
German war, of which Mr. Asquith will for all time be regarded 
as one of the authors. Needless to say we are not in the confi- 
dence of his Majesty’s Ministers, and do not pretend to be privy 
to their plans, but the only course open to them if they appreciate 
the present situation, and are conscious of their duty towards 
England and of their obligations towards Europe, who relies upon 
us for the maintenance of peace, is the one here suggested, which 
in the long run would be infinitely cheaper than the pinchbeck 
policy of ‘*just keeping ahead of Germany,” which is understood 
to commend itself to the ruck of the Cabinet. Show the Germans 
that they have been misled as regards British grit, British 
patriotism and British wealth, and there is a fair chance that 
they will act accordingly. 


THe remarkable article in the Kreuz Zeitung,* the organ of 
Prussian Conservatism, which has so far ruled the roost in 
Germany, is a significant sign of the times, afford- 
ing striking confirmation of the view reiterated 
throughout these pages. Ordinarily the Anglo- 
phobia of the Kreuz Zeitung is so virulent as to make its lucu- 
brations on British policy, which are frequently from the 
poisonous pen of Dr. Schiemann, absolutely worthless, but 
under the pressure of economic necessity and the threats of new 
death duties, which might not inconceivably dislocate the local 


* See Berlin correspondence of the Zimes, September 12. 
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life of Prussia, of which the Junker is the corner-stone, his 
mouthpiece is telling the Government a few home truths. This 
article is entitled “‘ Anglo-German Relations in the Light of 
German Armaments,” and after reproducing quotations from 
Prince Bismarck in order to show how far modern Germany has 
deviated from the Great Chancellor’s estimate of her naval 
requirements, and of the proper relations between the German 
Army and the German Navy, the Kreuz Zeitung observes: “The 
number and the size of England’s ships is a matter of indifference 
to us so long as we see to it that German coasts and German 
ports are rendered secure from attack. That much can be done 
for the German colonies as well as for Germany herself at a 
relatively slight cost, and a limited policy of this kind would 
not make us in any degree less independent than we were in 
Bismarck’s time. Our independence will be impaired only when 
we cease to devote the whole strength of the nation to the 
service of the army. Covertly, but not the less ominously, fears 
are already being expressed thatthe needs of the army are being 
sacrificed to the requirements of the navy.’ According to the 
Kreuz Zeitung, “however favourable a view we may be justified 
in taking of the present political situation, we can as little 
afford to abandon the ‘Two-Power Standard’ on land as England 
can afford to abandon the ‘ Two-Power Standard’ on sea.” The 
writer throughout shelters himself under the authority of Prince 
Bismarck, who was successful in avoiding the estrangement of 
England, and acknowledges “that it was the German Navy laws 
and the noisy agitation of the German Navy League which drove 
England and France into each other’sarms.” As the Times Berlin 
correspondent pertinently observes, “This admission is interesting, 
since it has of late become the fashion in this country (¢.e., Germany ) 
and elsewhere, to attribute German naval expansion upon its 
present scale to the conclusion of the Anglo-French entente.” 


Amone Bismarck’s utterances quoted by the Conservative organ 
is his speech in the Reichstag on January 10, 1885, referring to 
Hinata speech in which Dr. Windthorst, the leader of 
‘Cline the Centre party, had stated that Germany must 

choose between renouncing her Colonial policy and 
increasing her naval armaments to a level at which she need fear 
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nobody, which, according to Bismarck, meant that Germany 
must build a navy equal to the British Navy. He added: 


But we.should still have to fear an alliance between England and France, 
Their combined strength is greater than that of any single Power ever will or 
can be. This goal therefore, is one which we can never try to reach. . . . How 
do other Powers manage? France, perhaps, is not so strong at sea as England, 
but she is not afraid to found distant colonies, her communications with which 
could be cut off at a number of points. She calmly trusts to her destiny, her 
courage, and her prestige, and to the justice and love of peace of other countries. 


On May 26, 1895, Bismarck said : 


Rivalry with the fleets of England and France I would regard as an 
exaggeration, but we must be strong enough to avoid being warned off the seas 
by second-class Powers, especially by those second-class Powers which we cannot 
reach by land. Our defensive armaments will be adequate if we have a certain 
number of armoured ships, especially for the protection of our merchant 
vessels in distant seas. For this purpose we must have cruisers, and we need 
more of these than we possess at present. 


As regards the actual development of German naval policy 
since the days of Bismarck, the Kreuz Zeitung declares: 


It would be impossible to describe Prince Biilow as being solely responsible 
for the Navy Law and its amendments. The technical part of these enact- 
ments, it is true, was left to professional experts. Their political and economic 
aspects, on the other hand, which have to furnish the measure of the navy’s 
duties, and therefore the standard of its size, ought to have been decided solely 
by the one man who is responsible for the conduct of German policy. It is only 
necessary to read consecutively the preambles to the German Navy Laws in 
order to realise that the goal has not infrequently been fixed before the reasons 
for the particular end in view had been discovered. Ignorant tuft-hunters 
subsequently contributed their share towards leading the public astray. 


Tue Kreuz Zeitung recognises—and it is as refreshing as it is 
unwonted to meet this admission in a really representative and 
influential German organ—that “the insular posi- 


eal tion of Great Britain renders imperative the 
Judgment maintenance of an overwhelmingly strong British 


Navy, if only in order to guarantee the security 
of her imported food-supplies,” but “Germany, on the other 
hand, as a Continental Power, is not necessarily compelled to 
create for herself a fleet which shall bear an even approximate 
relation to the size of her mercantile marine.” It urges the 
German Government to avoid the temptation of following the 
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example of Russia, who had “ unsuccessfully aspired to maintain 
a fleet which was designed to serve purely political ends.” This 
article may be mere bluff on the part of a section of the Minis- 
terial bloc, in the hope of inducing the Government to divert the 
threatened death duties, the prospect of which has so long op- 
pressed Prussian country gentlemen, on to the shoulders of some 
less-favoured section of the electorate. But in any event, 
litere scripte manent. In the face of such an article in such an 
organ, it should be impossible henceforward for the inspired Press 
of Germany or for the Potsdam Press in this country, to abuse 
those of us who insist that the German Navy is a weapon of 
aggression, in no way corresponding to any legitimate German 
interests. The Kreuz Zeitung recognises in terms that whereas 
the British Fleet guarantees the sustenance of our people, the 
German Fleet is designed to serve purely political ends. 


We have more than once expressed our sympathy for unfor- 
tunate British journalists who hold a watching brief for German 
diplomacy. They are liable at any moment to be 
inion “let in’’ by the Wilhelmstrasse, which is incapable 
Bulow’s , ° 
Tabak of running straight for twenty-four hours on end. 
The past month has provided another characteristic 
contrast between German words, which afford such unalloyed 
satisfaction to pro-German penmen, and German deeds, which 
equally discomfit them. On Sunday, August 30, Wilhelm II. 
delivered his customary sermon on the blessings of peace, which 
“rests on too solid foundations to be easily upset by the 
incitements and the calumnies provoked by envious and ill- 
disposed individuals. A firm security exists ... in the con- 
sciences of the princes and statesmen of Europe, who know and 
feel that they are responsible to God for the lives and pros- 
perity of the peoples entrusted to their leadership.” Our Press 
responded with hymns in honour of the Imperial preacher, 
mingled with denunciation of all who dare to question the 
sincerity of such a great and good man. But the words were 
hardly out of His Majesty’s mouth, and the ink on the panegyrics 
was still wet, when his astonished admirers learnt of a new 
German move in Morocco of a disturbing if not a dangerous 


character. The moment was critical, because the attitude 
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towards Europe of the new Sultan, Mulai Hafid, who after 
routing his brother, Abdul Aziz, had been triumphantly pro- 
claimed at Tangier, necessarily depended on the apparent union 
or disunion of the Powers, of whom all except Germany were 
perfectly content to leave the initiative to France and Spain, 
as the representatives and mandatories of the Algeciras Con- 
ference, who have special interests in Morocco, and have borne 
the heat and burden of the day in discharging their thankless 
task. But the temptation to independent intrigue proved 
irresistible to the Wilhelmstrasse, and Europe was electrified to 
learn that the German Consul at Fez, Dr. Vassel, had silently 
stolen off to that city from Tangier, without a word to any 
of his diplomatic colleagues, obviously in order to try and 
ingratiate himself with Mulai Hafid, the incident being accen- 
tuated by an offensive summons in the North German Gazette, 
to France and Spain to “hurry up” and recognise Mulai Hafid, 
the object being of course to convince this potentate that 
Codlin is the friend, not Short. Simultaneously German army 
manceuvres on a considerable scale were being held near the 
French frontier, and there was a general rattling of sabres in 
the Pan-German Press. It was quite like old times. 


THE German bomb proved to be the dampest of damb squibs. 
Mulai Hafid has so far shown his good sense by taking counsel 
with El Menebhi, one of the wisest Moors, 
who enjoys the confidence of Europe. Local 
reports are satisfactory, not to say optimistic, the 
Times correspondent’ at Tangier declaring, “It is astonishing 
how feuds and quarrels seem already forgotten by all Moorish 
political parties alike, and how all are striving to bring about a 
better state of affairs in Morocco.’’ There has been no further 
fighting since the collapse of Abdul Aziz’s army, save the brilliant 
and salutary engagement on the Algerian frontier near Colomb 
Bechar, in which a French column 5000 strong annihilated a 
Moorish harka containing 20,000 men, an episode which has 
sobered all local fire-eaters, by showing that France’s arm is long 
and strong. If only the new Sultan continues in his present 
mood, turns a deaf ear to intriguers, and is able at the same 
time to retain his influence over the “wild men,” there may 
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be comparative peace in Morocco. He does not seem to have 
been greatly impressed by Germany’s overture, and gives no 
sign of acknowledging the general overlordship of Wilhelm II. 
France and Spain treated the Biilow-cwm-Vassel exploit with 
admirable sangfroid, and unconcernedly proceeded with the 
delicate operation of drawing up their joint note for presentation 
to the Powers. Indeed it is difficult to make out whom Prince 
Biilow gratified except a few pothouse politicians in Germany. 
The comments of the Frankfurter Zeitung were caustic, “‘ We 
would prefer to assume that the action of the German Govern- 
ment represents another of those sudden impulses of German 
policy, which make a terrific noise, but afterwards vanish and 
leave not a wrack behind. The only harm they do is that German 
policy has once more shown itself to be incalculable, untrust- 
worthy and therefore disturbing. But this unfortunately is harm 
enough. The Pan-German journals, of course, are jubilant. ‘At 
last a German deed instead of words!’ they cry, and noisily 
applaud.” The Frankfurter Zeitung recalls that ‘when upon 
one occasion that great orator, Mirabeau, found his remarks 
were being greeted with cheers from an unexpected quarter, he 
suddenly stopped and asked, ‘Have I been saying something 
silly?’ The noisy approval of the German chauvinists ought to 
lead the German Government to ask itself a similar question.” 
We may leave it at that. 


On September 12 Mulai Hafid presented a Note to the diplo- 
matic representatives at Tangier, which is satisfactory as far as 
it goes. He reaffirms his intention of abiding by 
all the treaty obligations of his predecessor, espe- 
cially the Act of Algeciras, and invites the Powers 
to aid him in introducing reforms, which is interpreted as an 
implicit repudiation of the Holy War, though it suggests the 
inquiry as to whether the same anti-foreign feeling which 
destroyed Abdul Aziz may not raise a pretender against Mulai 
Hafid. Two days later a semi-official announcement was made 
in Paris of the contents of the Franco-Spanish Note, which has 
been simultaneously communicated to the European Powers. It 
proposes that the recognition of the new Sultan should be con- 
ditional on his giving these guarantees: 
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Confirmation of the Act of Algeciras and of the executive measures adopted 
for its application, notably the rights conferred upon France and Spain for 
watching the contraband traffic in arms. 

Confirmation of all the other treaties and engagements of the Makhzan with 
foreign Governments, the Diplomatic Corps, and private individuals. 

Acceptance of responsibility for the Sultan’s debts, private claims to be 
investigated later on. 

Confirmation of the authority of the Casablanca Indemnity Commission, the 
new Sultan being responsible for the payment of those indemnities. 

Official and formal disavowal of the Holy War by Shereefian letters to the 
cities and tribes. 

The immediate adoption of the measures necessary to ensure security in the 
ports and along the main routes to the interior. 


The Franco-Spanish Note continues: 


When these guarantees have been obtained Mulai Hafid might be officially 
recognised. The Powers would naturally preserve the right of demanding 
directly from the new Sultan the settlement of questions concerning their 
special interests, particularly, as far as France and Spain are concerned, the 
reimbursement of their military outlays and the payment of indemnities for the 
murders of their “ nationals.” Finally, it is stated that it would be desirable 
that the new Sultan should grant honourable treatment to Abdul-Aziz. The 
representatives of the old régime would be recommended to his equity. 


This document is regarded as a model of its kind, and completely 
rebuts the rumour invented by her enemies that France would 
make extravagant claims. Great Britain at once expressed 
her approval, other Powers doing likewise; and eventually even 
Germany the mauvais coucheur acquiesced with one or two mild 
reservations. The French have scored heavily by their own tact 
and the gratuitous blunders of their opponent. 


ALTHOUGH our relations with one country necessarily remain a 
subject of concern, it is gratifying to note that with every other 
British country we appear to be on excellent and in some 
Diplomacy °#8¢s improving terms. Our relations with Japan 

leave nothing to be desired, and the appointment 
of an old friend of England in the distinguished person of 
Mr. Kato as Japanese Ambassador in London vice Count Komura, 
who returns to Tokyo as Foreign Minister, has afforded the 
British Press a welcome opportunity of testifying anew to the 
popularity of the Anglo-Japanese Alliancé. We could not be on 
more friendly terms with France than we are. The Entente 
Cordiale responds to the needs and wishes of both nations, and 
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grows in strength from month to month. The Times has played 
such a pregnant and honourable part in promoting and preserving 
this great international compact that we may take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating our leading journal on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. George Saunders, one of the most capable, 
well-informed, and responsible members of our profession, to 
succeed the late Mr. Lavino as its correspondent in Paris. 
Mr. Saunders during many trying years represented the 
Times in Berlin, where he never forgot his duty as a public 
servant, and though his independence and honesty were warmly. 
resented by the German Government, which moved heaven and 
earth to get him replaced by some “tame” journalist, he could 
never be convicted of prejudice or inaccuracy, even during the 
storm and stress of the South African War. His masterly 
telegrams gradually educated the people of this country and laid 
the foundations of our present foreign policy. Mr. Saunders is 
assured of the confidence of French statesmen, and his Paris 
correspondence will be read with the utmost interest. Among 
other Powers with whom our relations are thoroughly satisfactory 
is the United States. The tail-twisters are little en evidence 


this Presidential election. Our relations with the Dual Monarchy 
and Italy are unimpeachable. Though loyal members of the 
Triple Alliance, these nations are perturbed by the alarums and 
excursions of their predominant partner. 


Wir Russia British relations have visibly improved since the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the King’s visit to 
a Reval, and the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sienk Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey are already 
Britain justified in a much-criticised policy, in which we 

are glad to think we from the outset applauded 
Ministers. Further evidence of this improvement may be found 
in the significant Identical Note addressed to the Shah of Persia 
by the Russian and British Governments, drawing his attention 
to the disorders in his distracted dominions, especially at Tabriz, 
and urging him to maintain the Constitution and redeem his 
promise by holding fresh elections. The spectacle of Russia and 
England co-operating in upholding Constitutionalism in Persia 
has made as profound an impression on Europe as it has in 
Teheran. The Shah has replied favourably. 
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Great Britain is likewise adding Turkey to the lengthening list of 
her foreign friends. Every incident in the bloodless revolution of the 
Ki Young Turks has been followed with the keenest 
ng and 2 ‘ . 

Sultan sympathy in this country, and Englishmen are lost 

in admiration at the extraordinary efficiency and 
despatch of their proceedings, and at their apparently complete 
conversion of the Sultan. Not only has a Constitution been 
granted, but within a few weeks, incredible as it sounds, Turkey 
will be in the throes of a general election. The reformers have 
so far shown amazing skill in avoiding the pitfalls that beset 
reform movements. They have made few mistakes, unless 
possibly in the first flush of their triumph they denuded the 
administrative machine of too many experts, while it is suggested 
that the quarrel with Bulgaria on a question of precedence might 
have been avoided. Their real difficulties will however begin 
when Parliament is elected, and endeavours to take over 
the government of the country. King Edward has manifested 
his interest in Turkish welfare by the following striking tele- 
gram to the Sultan on the anniversary of his accession: “I 
beg your Majesty to accept my most warm congratulations 
on the occasion of the first anniversary of your accession 
since the promulgation of the Constitution. There is every 
reason to hope that, under the able direction of so eminent a 
Grand Vizier, your Majesty’s Empire will have a peaceful and 
prosperous future, and that the veneration of posterity will be 
secured for your Majesty.” As evidence that he has turned 
over a new leaf, Abdul Hamid has released the Heir-Apparent, 
who, after being a practical prisoner for many years, is 
allowed to show himself in the streets of Constantinople. 
The Sultan has also transferred considerable property to the public 
treasury, which is in a somewhat depleted condition, and many 
of those who lined their pockets under the old régime have been 
moved to follow their Sovereign’s example, and are disgorging 
some percentage of their ill-gotten gains. But the old régime 
has scored one success—its ewe lamb—in the inauguration of 
the Hedjaz Railway, the construction of which is due to 
the initiative of the notorious Izzet Pasha, who is now in 
hiding in London, and the zealous co-operation of the Sultan. 
This line, which will ultimately attain Mecca, has already reached 
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Medina, where the inaugural ceremonies took place under the 
auspices of Field-Marshal Kiazim Pasha, amid a great concourse 
of Mahommedans from all parts of Turkey and_ elsewhere. 
The cost of the railway was subscribed by pious Mahommedans 
all over the world, and it is said to have been the one clean 
transaction of the old régime. The ceremony is described by 
a special correspondent of the Times, in a telegram in English 
from the sacred city of Medina! Had the opening of this line 
occurred three months ago it might have been regarded askance 
in this country, its object being strategic quite as much as 
spiritual, and its constructors were known to have one eye 
upon Egypt. But the elimination of hostile influences from 
the Palace and the Porte enables Englishmen to join in con- 
gratulating their Turkish friends on a remarkable achievement. 
The Young Turks have so far shown little disposition to patronise 
the Egyptian Nationalists and are warm in their admiration of 
Lord Cromer’s work. 


Nor the least surprising or salutary consequence of recent deve- 
lopments in Turkey is the action of the Balkan Committee in 
bowing to the logic of events by suspending their 


Exit the te ; . 
Balkan pernicious propaganda. This welcome news 1s 
Committee Contained in a letterto the Tumes (September 5) by 


the chief of these Tailors of Tooley Street, Pro- 
fessor Westlake, announcing that the Young Turks have per- 
formed the miracle of gaining the confidence of himself and 
his colleagues, who have accordingly relapsed into an attitude of 
“sympathetic expectancy.” The rest of Professor Westlake’s 
manifesto is a laboured effort to vindicate the previous policy of 
the Balkan Committee, coupled with an audacious attempt to 
credit that body with a serious share in the new development, 
as regards which it was as completely in the dark as, say, the 
German Ambassador in Constantinople, who, as we pointed out 
last month, allowed his Sovereign to confer the Black Eagle on 
the Grand Vizier of the old régime the very day before his 
downfall. However, let that’ pass. The Times of September 14 
contained an instructive letter from Ahmed Mustapha Pasha, 
warmly welcoming Professor Westlake’s announcement, as cal- 
culated to “allay the suspicions of the Greeks, and effectually 
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dispel the uneasy feeling which undoubtedly prevailed in Con- 
stantinople as well as in Belgrade, that Dr. Westlake and his 
associates have been the means of prolonging bloodshed and 
disorder in the European provinces to an extent hardly realised 
by themselves, and, I am sure, never contemplated by the 
Executive Committee.” The writer points out, what would have 
hardly obtained a hearing three months ago, that owing to the 
prominence given by the Sofia Press to the publications of the 
Balkan Committee, “which painted my brother officers in the 
Ottoman Army in the blackest dyes, and called the rank and 
file by hard names, some colour was lent to the belief that its 
aim, at first humanitarian, in feeding the Christian (but not the 
Mahommedan) sufferers from famine, had gradually degenerated 
into a political campaign for the territorial expansion of Bul- 
garia.” The effect of this belief had been ‘‘disastrous,” as 
‘“‘Greeks in Europe, India, and America rapidly raised £400,000 
in the early months of 1906 for the purpose of offering armed 
resistance to the powerful Bulgarian propaganda in European 
Turkey. Happily this has been stopped by Enver Bey, and we 
all hope stopped for ever.” We trust that on their side Ahmed 
Mustapha Pasha and other Turks who have been outraged by 
the proceedings of this egregious Committee, will take note of 
Professor Westlake’s admission that the associates of the Balkan 
Committee only number 2000! The total population of the 
United Kingdom is approximately 43,000,000. 


ANOTHER body of well-meaning but mischievous, because igno- 
rant and irresponsible, agitators might usefully imitate the 
Pe excellent example of the Balkan Committee in 
ongo as : near : 

Rateossers temporarily withdrawing from the lime-light, viz., 

the Congo Reform Association, an active coterie of 
professional humanitarians who have been even more successful 
than Professor Westlake and Co. in making a noise out of all 
proportion to their numbers, or the importance of the issues 
with which they are identified: The Congo Free State has at 
last, after much anxious consideration, and not without some 
searchings of heart, been annexed by the Belgian nation, which 
means in the first place that it has ceased to be the private 
property of King Leopold, whose personality is a contributory 
cause of the Congo agitation—and secondly that it has passed 
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under the Parliamentary control of a civilised Christian community 
on the same moral and intellectual plane as ourselves. On 
September 9 the Belgian Senate, as was generally foreseen, 
approved the policy of annexation, and adopted the new 
Colonial Law already passed by the Chamber, which will hence- 
forward regulate the government of this vast territory. The 
prolonged Parliamentary debates, extending over many months, 
have afforded the civilised world abundant evidence that the 
national conscience of Belgium is aroused to the need of shoulder- 
ing “the white man’s burden” as it should be shouldered by 
every self-respecting community, and we are entitled to hope thata 
new day will shortly dawn for the unfortunate Congolese. The 
action of the Belgian Government and the Belgian Parliament in 
adopting the only rational solution of a formidable problem which 
we trust will put an end to an odious controversy, has been 
received with great and general satisfaction in this country, 
though we cannot be expected to give up in a day the delectable 
occupation of lecturing other nations in the way they should go, 
especially small nations without serious navies, and here and 
there the temptation to improve the occasion has been too strong 
to be resisted. But the dominant feeling in England is a desire 
to bid Belgium God-speed in her new Imperial career, and to 
do nothing to hamper her in discharging the tremendous task 
she is so courageously confronting. We would remind the censors, 
some of whom are sincerely and solely concerned for the well-being 
of the Congolese, that they are far more likely to influence a 
sensitive democracy now entering on fresh and large responsi- 
bilities, by cultivating the swaviterin modo rather than the fortiter 
in re, which may have been the proper attitude to assume towards 
such a body as the Congo Free State, which partook of the nature 
of a corporation in that it had no body to kick or soul to save. 


Sir Epwarp Grey has set his countrymen an example on this 
question, because in spite of crude pressure from the host of 
ignoramuses who possess and populate the Minis- 
a terial Benches of the House of Commons, he has 
Position steadily refused to lose his head, and has carefully 
abstained from gratifying the Gallery by making 

threatening speeches, and his moderation and self-restraint are 
largely responsible for the evident anxiety of the Belgian nation 
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to meet the wishes of Great Britain. He has made it abundantly 
clear that the prevailing system of forced labour is obnoxious to 
the people of this country. It has produced horrible scandals 
in the Congo Free State, and unrest in other parts of Africa, 
and we trust that Belgium may see her way to introduce the 
reforms necessary to give the native the status of a human 
being, as well as to emancipate trade from vexatious and 
illegal monopolies. The Belgian Government has given copious 
assurances as to its future attitude on these points, but it is 
complained that so far these assurances are somewhat vague, 
and some months ago, Sir Edward Grey pressed for “some 
definite statements, as distinct from general assurances, of the 
measures they proposed to take to give effect to their intention 
to respect the treaty rights, as explained in the correspondence 
which had taken place between the two Governments,” adding 
that such statements would have a very favourable effect on 
this country, and would go far to satisfy it that the 
acquiescence of the Government in the transfer of the Free 
State “would not be inconsistent with the duties and responsi- 
bilities assumed by Great Britain when first she recognised 
the International Association, and subscribed to the Acts of 
Berlin and Brussels.” In replying to this despatch, the Belgian 
Ministry contented itself with observing that as the British 
Government had taken note of the repeated assurances of the 
Belgian Cabinet as regards the “loyal and entire” execution of 
the treaty engagements contracted with England and the other 
signatories of the Berlin and Brussels Acts, they ‘ would surely 
admit that they now possess all the guarantees which Belgium is 
in a position to give.” Before the adjournment of Parliament 
Sir Edward Grey expressed his disappointment with these some- 
what illusory declarations, and emphasised “ our own right to have 
some say before we definitely recognise the transfer.”’ 


As the Times points out, this right is “on any sound principles 

of International law or usage quite indisputable. The Congo 

State is an artificial creation of international 
Ulterior . : ‘ 

Objects convention. We entered into the Convention for 

certain objects, amongst which the promotion of the 

moral and material welfare of the natives of the Congo and the 
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establishment of Free Trade within its territories were specially 
important. Our rights to have these objects realised were, as Sir 
Edward Grey said, ‘the very foundation and origin of the exist- 
ence of the Free State.’” All this is perfectly true, and it is 
notorious that these rights have been openly and systematically 
violated, and the natives reduced to a condition indistinguishable 
from slavery, while Free Trade has been choked by a series of mono- 
polies. We may be sure that Sir Edward Grey will do all that 
is reasonable to impress the British standpoint on the Belgian 
Government. As a signatory Power of the Berlin and Brussels 
Acts, we have a certain moral responsibility, which enjoins us to 
do what we can to ensure that the Colony shall start under fair 
auspices, but we shall gain nothing by bullying Belgium, and we 
must above all things avoid playing the game of those who seek to 
wreck the present solution of the Congo problem, and to exasperate 
Belgium into reversing the policy of annexation in order that the. 
whole question may be reopened with the ultimate and ulterior 
object of enabling Germany to grab this desirable possession. 
While many members of the Congo Reform Association are 
humanitarians before they are politicians, there is undoubtedly 
one clique in that body, and by no means the least influential, 
who are politicians first and humanitarians afterwards. Their 
object throughout this agitation has been to create difficulties 
for Sir Edward and to compromise the Entente Cordiale between 
England and France, the latter Power having the right of pre- 
emption over the Congo Free State, which it might be incon- 
venient for her to exercise at the present time. On her 
refusal they hope to transfer that territory in the name of 
humanity from King Leopold to Wilhelm II., z.¢., out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. We trust that the larger international 
considerations raised by this question will be continually present 
to jthe mind of the British Government in their dealings with 
Belgium, a country whose friendship is of the utmost importance 
to Great Britain. Ministers must at all costs avoid doing any- 
thing calculated to promote the worst possible solution from 
every point of view, European, British, humanitarian—i.e., the 
German solution. 
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THE visit of the American Fleet to Australian waters, which 
concluded on September 18, has been a brilliant success from 
every point of view, and has caused unrestrained 


— satisfaction throughout the British Empire, with- 
Australians °U+ giving the faintest umbrage to the Japanese, 


whom, be it remembered, Admiral Sperry is pledged 
to visit in the course of his wonderful voyage, and from whom he 
may count on receiving a hearty welcome, which cannot fail to be 
stimulated by the very friendly reference which President Roose- 
velt recently made to our allies. ‘‘ The people of the United States 
hold Japan in peculiar feelings of regard and friendship, and no 
other nation is more anxious than we are to make the exhibition (in 
Tokyo) a success.”” Americans on their side are favourably im- 
pressed by the decision of the new Japanese Ministry to slacken 
the development of Japanese armaments, about which lurid 
statements have appeared in the American Yellow Press. On 
Bismarckian principles Germany may deem herself interested in 
fomenting discord between Tokyo and Washington, and German 
diplomats are understood, after their wont, to have assured both 
parties of German sympathy “in the unhappy event of a conflict,” 
while the German Press has openly gloated over a prospect which 
other Powers would regard with the utmost dismay. It is clearly 
the duty of every Englishman, of every American, and of every 
Japanese, to do all that in him lies to counteract these intrigues, 
and to devote himself heart and soul to warding off the threatened 
catastrophe, and so strong are the forces making for peace in all 
three countries, that we are satisfied that, delicate as may be 
the main issue outstanding between our Japanese allies and our 
American friends, some pacific solution will ultimately be found. 
At one moment it was feared that the relations between the two 
Powers might be complicated by the presence of the American 
Fleet in Australian waters, which local enthusiasts were expected 
to pervert into an anti-Japanese demonstration, but to-day no 
one pretends to place any such interpretation upon this episode. 
The attitude and utterances of Australian statesmen, especially 
Mr. Deakin, from the outset made any such development 
impossible, which is no surprise to the great Australian states- 
man’s countless admirers at home. Throughout the fortnight’s 
junketing and speech-making no hostile note towards Japan 
was ever heard, and hosts and guests combined to prevent any 
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sinister deduction from a foregathering which was simply and 
solely a fraternisation between the American Empire and the 
British Empire. 


THE outstanding domestic event of the past month, and it was 
more than'a domestic event, was the Eucharistic Congress in 
London, so eagerly anticipated by the Catholic 


ee walk, ta any case such a gathering in Protestant 
ristic Con- 2 
gress England must have attracted great attention, but 


circumstances conspired to enhance its interest. 
“An International Eucharistic Congress [according to the 
official account] is an assembly of Bishops, Priests, and lay- 
folk from all parts of the world, who meet together to pro- 
claim their belief in the real presence of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, to assert the supremacy of the 
Holy Eucharist in human life, to discuss all matters connected 
with the Great Mystery, and to endeavour to promote and to 
develop practical devotion to the great gift of Our Lord’s Love.” 
Cardinal Vannutelli (the Papal Legate) was careful to explain to 
a Times correspondent before arriving in this country that “ the 
members of the Congress are not assemblingin England with any 
political intent. They come with an object which is exclusively 
religious—to affirm with allsimplicity their faithin the Eucharist, 
recalling the time when that faith was universal in England.” 
Nevertheless so moderate and sympathetic an organ as the Spectator 
was constrained to observe, “It is impossible to deny, however, 
that this assemblage of princes of the Church, and of lesser members 
of the Roman Hierarchy from all parts of the world, wears the 
appearance of a demonstration, and almost of a challenge, which 
excites apprehension in respectable quarters, and has given rise 
to regrettable effusions of bigotry in others.’”? The Congress was 
regarded as a move in the campaign for the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope, and for re-establishing direct 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the Vatican, two 
objects which we fancy are very differently viewed by sensible 
Englishmen. Whereas the former would involve a political cata- 
clysm, there is much to be said in favour of regularising our 
present hole-and-corner relations with the Vatican, and placing 
them on an open, official footing. ‘The visit to England of a 
Papal Legate, after an interval of three centuries and a half, 
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cannot fail [declared the Spectator] to recall memories of Reginald 
Pole and his disastrous Mission of Reconciliation, while the trium- 
phal progress of Cardinal Vannutelli from Dover to West- 
minster, the cheering crowds in the streets, the hoisting of the 
Papal flag as the Legate crossed the threshold of his archie- 
piscopal host, have all combined to administer a series of shocks 
to a people by temperament and conviction distrustful of any- 
thing that smacks of ‘Popery.’” The Congress was opened on 
September 9 with all that pomp and circumstance to which the 
Roman Catholic Church owes so much of its power, by a service 
in Westminster Cathedral. The Papal Legate delivered a Latin 
address, expressing the great regard of the Pope for the British 
people. The feature of the Congress was to have been the Pro- 
cession of the Host through the streets adjoining Westminster 
Cathedral on the following Sunday, and elaborate arrangements 
had been made to enable country Catholics to witness this solemn 
event. Archbishop Bourne has been blamed for contemplating 
an illegal ceremony, and for thus placing his foreign guests in 
a false position. We cannot agree with this criticism. Great 
Britain maintains an expensive Executive for the purpose of 
administering the Law, and having obtained the sanction of the 
Government—represented in this matter by the Home Office—to 
carry the Host, we cannot see how any blame for the dénouement 
lies at the door of the Archbishop or the English Catholics. Nor 
again was the Protestant Alliance at fault in protesting. Such a 
ceremony in the streets would have been a clear violation of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and until that Act is repealed 
it remains the law of the land, and there is no earthly reason 
why it should be ignored, even though the Home Office was 
unacquainted with its provisions. 


THE Spectator protested against any “ discourtesy”’ to our guests. 
**The law on the subject of the procession is clear, but the true 
strength of the Protestant position lies in tolera- 
tion. To invoke an obsolescent statute would be, 
as it were, to question the stability of the Protes- 
tant religion.” But if every statute prior to 1830 is to be 
treated as “obsolescent”’ anarchy would prevail. When under 
Protestant pressure the attention of the Prime Minister was 
called to the matter, he could not avoid intervening, though the 
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manner of that intervention was, to put it mildly, infelicitous. 
Mr. Asquith first attempted, by a private intimation through 
Lord Ripon, to induce Archbishop Bourne to give up the proposed 
ceremony of his own motion, but why should the Archbishop 
stultify himself in the eyes of all Catholics merely to oblige Mr. 
Asquith, after making all arrangements with Mr. Asquith’s 
colleague, the Home Secretary? The Archbishop was on strong 
ground in tenaciously refusing to countermand the carrying of 
the Host unless empowered to say that this feature of the 
Procession had been eliminated on the formal request of the Prime 
Minister, who thus found himself in a painful dilemma. He 
must either connive at an illegal ceremony, thereby incurring 
much popular odium, or throw over the Home Secretary and 
outrage the Catholics. He chose the latter alternative as the 
line of least resistance, and at the eleventh hour agreed to what 
he had previously refused, and on Saturday night (September 12), 
the Archbishop informed an indignant mass-meeting of Catholics 
at the Albert Hall that at the request of the British Prime 
Minister the Host would not be carried. The indignation of the 
Catholics was only equalled by the general contempt of the 
community on the publication of the correspondence, revealing 
the Government in a pitiful light. In spite of this contretemps 
the Eucharistic Congress was a striking success from the stand- 
point of its promoters, while there were two features which 
made a favourable impression on the British people. In the 
first place the foreign ecclesiastics, as is not always the case, 
were uniformly friendly in their references to this country, and 
secondly there was very little boasting of the impending con- 
version of England to Roman Catholicism, of which there is 
about as much chance as of the conversion of Spain to Pro- 
testantism. 


An intensely interesting and important by-election is being 
decided, while these pages are in the press, at Newcastle, where a 
vacancy has arisen owing to the death of one of 
the sitting members (Mr. Cairns, a Liberal). The 
Liberal and Labour majority at the General Elec- 
tion of 1906 attained the colossal figure of 7000, 
and it seemed sheer madness to challenge such a verdict within 
three years. On paper Unionist prospects are admittedly. 


The New- 
castle 
By-election 
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hopeless, but Newcastle has had a somewhat chequered political 
history, and the last General Election was an accident, affording 
no serious clue to public opinion. Unionists confidently antici- 
pate a “moral victory,” though naturally they would prefer a 
more solid triumph which would have a far-reaching effect 
throughout industrial England. The Liberal cause is cham- 
pioned by the usual barrister, Mr. Shortt (not Codlin), who has 
sought to commend himself to the Irish voter on the ground 
that “his father had a brogue which might almost have dis- 
located one’s neck.” Our standard bearer is Mr. Renwick, a 
former Conservative member for Newcastle, much respected 
throughout Tyneside, so in personnel we have the pull. But 
the issue is unfortunately confused by the appearance of a 
Socialist candidate, Mr. Hartley, who will divide the anti- 
Ministerial bloc, and divert votes from Mr. Renwick rather than 
from his Liberal opponent. On the other hand it is alleged that 
the Irish vote—in spite of the Shortt brogue—will be cast 
for the Unionist as a protest against Mr. Asquith’s treatment of 
the Eucharistic Congress, but this again is a somewhat dubious 
advantage, as the goods may not be delivered, and, moreover, 
Protestant Conservatives may be tempted to retaliate by voting 


_ Liberal. Tyneside is in a receptive mood towards Tariff Reform, 
and as Mr. Renwick is an effective exponent of that creed, which 
he has placed in the forefront of his programme, while being 
prepared for the worst we may hope for the best. But our 
readers will be wiser than we are. 


AuttHouaH the working classes in Free Trade England had not 
the best of the recent boom, they are likely to have the worst of 
the present slump. Unemployment is steadily 
increasing in skilled and unskilled occupations. 
There are strikes and rumours of strikes. Among the centres of 
disaster is Manchester, the capital of Cobdenism, where Distress 
Committees are appealing “to the generosity of the public.” 
According to the Manchester Guardian, in whose eyes all is 
generally for the best under the best of all possible fiscal systems, 
‘For the genuine unemployed, many of whom have now been out 
of work for some months, every day’s delay (in opening relief 
works) means tlie prolongation of a terrible state of things.” 
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This was written before the great Cotton strike. Trade generally 
is receding by leaps and bounds, and the Revenue returns are 
ominous. An appalling winteris expected, the only daylight being 
the growing consciousness of the principal sufferers that they have 
been fooled by the cold-blooded doctrinaires of the Manchester 
school, whose days are numbered. We regret that the conver- 
sion of the country should come through suffering but such is 
human nature. , y , For many months the daily and weekly 
Press has been discussing the problem of the motor car, without 
offering any practical solution, for the simple reason that the 
problem is insoluble. In a small island such as ours there is no 
room for the public and the motorists. One or the other 
must go to the wall, and it is evident that the motor-car 
has come to stay as well as to slay. There is a faint hope of 
road-hogs taking to flight, and we watch the operations of 
aviators and aeronauts with keen sympathy, though without 
great expectations of their doing anything useful and practicable 
within a reasonable time. , , , Among the lengthy obituary of 
the past month is the name of a distinguished man of letters, 
Professor Churton Collins, who served the cause of Literature 
with disinterested devotion. The death of Mr. C. A. Whitmore, 
who represented Chelsea for twenty years, is a serious loss to the 
Unionist Party—of which he was an independent, a loyal, and 
a much respected member—and a cause of sorrow to a large 
circle of private friends, to all of whom he was the best of 
friends. As we go to press comes the sad news from Nigeria 
of the death of Mr. Oliver Howard—a keen and capable 
administrator, and an attractive personality, cut off on the 
threshold of a promising career. 
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WueEn Parliament reassembles this month, the first question 
which should engage its attention is the condition of the British 
Navy and the steps to be taken to secure for that Navy the 
position of superiority at sea which is represented by the time- 
honoured two-Power standard. The peacemongers have had 
their fling during the past three years. They have promised the 
advent of the millennium and insisted that all the world would 
follow the example of England, if only she would lay aside her 
defensive armour. In 1907, the late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
advanced this simple-minded idea in his famous article in the 
Nation. There is no doubt that he himself believed what he 
wrote and thought that disarmament was a practical scheme. 
He acted upon his own convictions. Under his auspices, though 
with the connivance of naval officers now serving as Sea Lords 
of the Admiralty, who had occupied that position under the late 
Government and were responsible for its reductions, the Naval 
Estimates were cut down from the £40,000,000, at which they 
had stood in 1904, to £33,000,000 in the present year. The pro- 
gramme of “ Dreadnoughts”’ had been gradually reduced from 
five, voted in 1905, to two voted in 1908. In 1906, in 1907, and 
in 1908 the British new construction vote showed cumulative 
reductions. The example was given—with what result ? 

Kach British decrease in the Navy Estimates was followed or 
accompanied by an increase in the German Estimates. At the 
Hague Conference of last year, Germany scornfully resisted the 
discussion of disarmament, and let it be known that under no 
circumstances would she consent to such a thing. The humane 
British proposal to restrict the use of submarine mines, and pre- 
vent their being employed except in territorial waters, was com- 
bated by her agents to the utmost, and finally she succeeded in 
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obtaining from the august representatives of the Powers, pro- 
fessedly assembled to mitigate the horrors of war, something 
verging upon the recognition of her right to strew the open sea 
with these murderous engines, to the peril of every man, woman, 
and child voyaging in neutral shipping. 

The final disillusionment of the British pacifists has come 
from Prince Biilow. In the interview with him which appeared 
in the Standard of September 14, it is plainly intimated that 
Germany will consent to no discussion of disarmament until 
she has carried out her present plans for increasing the German 
fleet. The interviewer is, however, permitted to believe 
that perhaps by 1913, when she has completed her present 
programme, she may be inclined to make some move! There- 
fore the fact has to be taken as certain that in 1909, 1910, 
and 1911 she will lay down the annual programme of four 
‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ already sanctioned by the Reichstag. In 1911, 
according to Colonel Gaedke and other well-informed German 
authorities, this programme will be raised to five ‘‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
That such a report should be in circulation is a singular com- 
ment upon the sincerity of Prince Biilow’s soporific. Are his 
hints of some possible reduction in the German Navy at some 
remotely distant date to be taken with as large a grain of salt as 
his humorous assertion that Treitschke was a “ fervent admirer” 
of the “great qualities of the English nation,” his theory that 
the preamble to the German Navy Bill of 1900 was written in 
1897, and his purely fanciful statistics of British exports to 
Germany and German imports into England ? 

Nevertheless Prince Biilow has proved himself an asset of no 
little value to the British nation in this moment of anxiety, if only 
because he has convinced the blindest advocates of disarmament 
that nothing is at present to be hoped for from Germany. The 
Manchester Guardian sorrowfully admits that disarmament has 
ceased to be a practical issue for the life of the present Parlia- 
ment, and the faithful Westminster Gazette, which lives upon 
hopes of German goodwill, has acknowledged that “Germany 
refuses to reduce her present shipbuilding programme.’ Prince 
Biilow has saved English statesmen and journalists from con- 
tinuing to make fools of themselves in the eyes of a mocking 
world, and he has given a prompt answer to Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
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pathetically silly appeal to him to enable the British Exchequer 
to meet the colossal expenditure incurred upon Old Age Pensions 
by economising upon armaments. The Imperial Chancellor 
will leave the British Government to extricate itself as best it 
can from the financial slough of despond into which it has 
plunged. The German “ Dreadnoughts,” cruisers and destroyers 
will be laid down at the appointed dates and punctually completed 
without the smallest regard for the lacerated feelings of Mr. 
Lloyd-George. 

Thus there should be a chance for the voice of common sense 
to make itself heard after a period of self-delusion—an opportunity 
for those wiser minds in the present Cabinet, which have always 
warned their colleagues of the importance of preserving peace by 
maintaining the strength of the British Navy, to assert their 
influence. The present position as between England and Ger- 
many may be summed up thus: Peace depends first and foremost 
on the incontestable superiority of the British Navy. And the 
incontestable superiority of the British Navy depends on three 
points—(1) the laying down of two keels in each class of ship for 
the German one; (2) the correct disposition of those keels when 
completed and commissioned; and (3) sound strategy at head- 
quarters. 

To take these points in detail: the number of “ Dread- 
noughts”” building, sanctioned or completed, for the British 
Navy is twelve. The number now building or sanctioned for the 
German Navy is nine, plus four which will be laid down early 
next summer. By the beginning of 1912, as was shown by Mr. 
Balfour and admitted by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons 
last Session, Germany may have thirteen “ Dreadnoughts ” 
complete, while, without quite exceptional measures and an 
abnormal programme next year, England will only have twelve. 
British ships, though voted in March, are not usually laid 
down till the following January, and the time required to 
build them is two years. The German Navy has a very fair 
chance of securing equality in the most powerful class of 
battleship by the end of 1911. In destroyers her position 
is even stronger. In the last ten years England has laid 
down sixty-eight of these craft to the German eighty-four. 
All the older destroyers may be considered for practical purposes 
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obsolete or obsolescent, or valuable only for defence, while the 
British torpedo-boats, of which a large number have been laid down, 
have not sufficient fuel to steam to the German Coast and back, 
and are primarily designed for defensive purposes. In small fast 
cruisers, Germany has laid down nineteen in the past eight years 
and England precisely the same number. The British Navy is 
hardly being maintained upon a one-Power standard! It adds 
to the gravity of the situation that the new German battleships 
are more heavily armed than the British “ Dreadnoughts,” and, in 
the opinion of many of the fighting officers of the Navy, carry a 
better armament, since they are equipped with twelve semi- 
automatic 6°7-in. guns, in addition to their twelve 11-in. weapons. 

The second point is the correct disposition of the ships. The 
British Navy is scattered in “ little packets”; the German concen- 
trated to the highest possible degree. The British Channel Fleet, 
as the result of this strategy of dispersion, during the present 
summer has been at sea with only eight, instead of its normal 
fourteen, battleships. There is the best reason for saying that 
this disposition has occasioned no little uneasiness in the diplo- 
matic world. For weeks the German High Sea Fleet mustered 
twenty armoured ships, when the Channel Fleet was only fourteen 
armoured ships strong, and, had a surprise attack been made, a 
German victory was probable. Possibly, few people know that 
in the manceuvres of 1907 Admiral Custance, with a force repre- 
senting the German Fleet and proportioned to its strength, 
attacked and defeated a force representing the British Fleet. 
If the German Navy possesses an officer of the capacity of 
Admiral Custance, there is the risk of a catastrophe. The 
tisk exists simply because the British Admiralty is not obeying 
the iron law of strategy or the teaching of history, which is that 
concentration in the highest possible degree is the only sound 
policy. 

The third point really embraces thesecond. In our manceuvres 
of the present year the fleet representing the German fleet was 
left unmolested in command of the sea, while that representing 
the British never ventured fifty miles from harbour, and played 
a purely defensive part. It is impossible to suppose that so able 
an officer as Admiral Bridgeman would have voluntarily assumed 
so pitiable a réle, and the responsibility for this demoralising 
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strategy must be ascribed to the new Admiralty idea of conduct- 
ing campaigns by wireless telegraphy from Whitehall. The first 
results of that experiment have been disastrous, and if the true 
facts could be published, which unfortunately for many reasons 
they cannot, a tremendous shock would be dealt to public con- 
fidence in the administration of the Navy, and in the Admiralty’s 
plans for war. 

The strange happenings in the North Sea caused considerable 
speculation and anxiety among responsible statesmen, who were 
tranquillised by the assurances of the Admiralty that all is really for 
the best. Dr. Pangloss’s present address is Whitehall, care of Sir 
John Fisher. Unhappily, though the Cabinet has its statesmanlike 
impulses, and renders abundant lip-service to the cause of British 
naval security, the deeds, without which words are nothing worth, 
are wanting inits case. It has encouraged the most mischievous 
nonsense in the Press. It has spread abroad—as a sop to public 
opinion—the idea that it is meditating a great loan for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the Navy, whereas the truth is that it 
intends no heroic measures, and that it will be content to let 
things slide and to bring in a naval programme next year which 
will only add to existing dangers. It is still retrenching on 
armaments at every turn. Rosyth remains a dream; the new 
dock at Portsmouth is not advancing, and, except Stephen- 
son’s at Hebburn, there is not one single dock on the East 
coast which will take the new battleships. Like France in 
the years before 1870, England is preparing for defeat and 
increasing the risk of war by diminishing her armaments in 
the face of German preparations. And this when it is known 
to those who have their hands on national secrets that the 
German diplomatic circular to the Powers is already drafted, 
announcing that Germany has delivered her attack upon 
England unexpectedly and in time of peace, because a responsible 
officer at the British Admiralty had intimated to all and sundry on 
innumerable occasions that England would deliver such anattack 
upon the German Navy, and supporting the statement by the 
evidence of diplomatists and parties whose word cannot be 
hastily rejected. This, at a moment when even ‘such Socialists 
as Mr. Blatchford and Mr. Hyndman see the danger, and in vain 
are warning their countrymen to arm. 
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Just as victory over the British Fleet in the North Sea is the 
objective of the German naval policy, so is the destruction of the 
understanding between England and France the objective of 
German diplomacy. Germany is determined to break down 
the Entente Cordiale and to estrange England and France, as 
she estranged France and Austria in the critical years between 
1865 and 1870. By keeping them apart, she was able to defeat 
them in detail and obtain the hegemony of Europe. If any 
disloyalty were shown by either Power to the understanding, 
peace would not be worth a day’s purchase. War would be 
instant and inevitable. Nor can it be denied that some moral 
weakening of the entente has already followed the reductions of 
the British Army and the failure of the British nation to reform 
its military system. It must be remembered by Englishmen 
that France has to live in close proximity to the German Army, 
which is being ceaselessly increased, though to-day Germany is 
able to place four men in the field to France’s three. At any 
moment irresistible military pressure may be brought to bear on 
France. To meet such a situation and prevent what would be 
a disaster not only for France but also for England and Europe, 
the British nation should be able to render such assistance on 
land to France as we gave in 1808 to Spain. In view of the 
increased size of modern armies, this means that England must 
be in a position to place from 200,000 to 300,000 men in Lorraine 
with the extremest expedition. The cause is the same. In 
1808 Britain cherished no animosity towards France, but she was 
determined to maintain that balance of power which is the only 
gage of peace. To-day Germany on land plays just the same 
part as the France of Napoleon’s age. The problem is not to 
injure Germany, but to prevent her from using her enormous 
strength to the ruin of her weaker neighbours. And as a 
corollary to that policy the entente should be developed into a 
defensive alliance to which Russia should be a partner. 

In the policy of maintaining British armaments and the 
defensive alliance suggested, it is grotesque to see any trace of 
jingoism. The challenge to Britain has come from Germany.* 
And the whole history of that country shows with convincing 


* “ Dreadnoughts ” laid down, 1906-8 : Germany, 9 ; England, 8; France, 6 ; 
Japan, 5; U.S.A., 4; Brazil, 3. 
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clearness that the only means of curbing the immoderate ambitions 
of her military party and preserving peace is for the menaced 
Powers to be strong. Strength alone can deter her from deliver- 
ing the attack for which she is so assiduously preparing. Had 
the British Government in 1907 replied to the German Navy 
Act of 1906, increasing the German fleet, by corresponding 
augumentations of the British naval forces, the death-blow 
might have been dealt to German naval projects for the present 
generation. Had England replied in the present year to the Act 
of 1908 by voting inexorably two keels to the German one, it is 
at least possible that the German nation would have abandoned 
its efforts. But the two opportunities have been lost, and now 
there lies before England a desperate, prolonged and inordinately 
costly struggle to hold her own at sea. Only an overwhelming 
preponderance of British force can now maintain the peace. 
The very moment of the attack can be predicted. It will come 
when this nation least expects it. The watchword for the day 
must be the concentration of all available force in the North Sea 
in one strong fleet; for the future, the laying down of two ships 
to the German one, and the reform of the British Army. That is 


the key to European peace, the only chance of averting a terrible 
and sanguinary conflict. 


Ignotus. 


A PLEA FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PUBLIC-HOUSES 


TuovucH the Government’s Licensing Bill is still before Parlia- 
ment, I do not intend to make this paper a criticism of the 
measure—certainly not in regard to the details of the Bill. But 
as concerns two of its main principles, a few words must be said. 
The two principles to which I refer are (1) that temperance is 
promoted by large reductions in the number of public-houses; 
and (2) that temperance is further promoted by multiplying the 
restrictions upon, and the regulations of, the trade in such houses 
as are permitted to exist. 

With regard to the first of these principles. Even assuming 
that there is a connection between public-houses and drunken- 
ness, the Government’s method of handling the question is never- 
theless clumsy and ineffective. The Government says: Where 
there are three houses now there shall only be two houses in future ; 
and the justification of such interference with trade can only be 
that it is an established fact that the inhabitants of a town will 
drink only two-thirds as much liquor when the reduction is made as 
they do now. But so far from this being an established fact, the 
statement has only to be made for its unreasonableness to be 
apparent. Further, though the Prime Minister asserts that his 
scheme of reduction is brought forward for the purpose of 
diminishing intemperance by reducing the facilities for obtaining 
drink, the measure stands self-convicted of insincerity as well as 
of clumsiness, for it is admitted on all hands—by teetotalers as 
well as by the general community—that such intemperance as 
exists to-day is fed much more by the facilities for secret drinking 
at, home which “ off ” licences afford than by the law- and police- 
controlled drinking in the “‘on” licensed houses. Yet, not only 
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was the Bill introduced into the House of Commons without any 
provision for reducing these “‘ off’’ licence facilities for intem- 
perance, but when the Government was invited to amend the 
Bill in Committee so as to bring “off” licences within its 
scope equally with “‘on” licences, the invitation was met with 
refusal, and supporters of the Government were ordered by the 
Ministerial Whips to vote against the proposal, and thereby eat 
the words which they had spoken over and over again on teetotal 
platforms, urging that licensing reform should include the aboli- 
tion of grocers’ licences. But leaving aside this very significant 
feature of the Government’s Bill, the ineffectiveness of the 
Ministerial plan still remains evident; the way to promote tem- 
perance is to improve public-houses, not merely to reduce them 
in number to an artificial and mechanical ratio of population. 
One drinking den in a town might be a hotbed of intemperance, 
whereas twenty public-houses of the right sort might not be pro- 
ductive of intemperance at all. I do not pretend that there 
cannot be an excess of public-houses, which might offer unneces- 
sary temptations to drinking. The difficulty is to know what 
number of houses may be held to satisfy the reasonable require- 
ments of the public. The Act of 1904 would seem fairly to 
attain this end, and to reduce the number of houses to 
correspond with public needs. The Bill before Parliament, 
dictated by a zealous but mere section of the people, would 
blindly sweep away houses to a degree detrimental to the true 
interests of temperance. 

It may be said, however, at this point that the Government 
Bill does not stop at reduction, but also proposes increased 
restrictions upon those houses which are to survive the reduction 
process. I am aware of that, and have already called attention 
to it in enumerating the two principles underlying the Bill upon 
which I propose to remark. But this second principle—that 
temperance is promoted by multiplying the restrictions upon 
the publican’s business, has not a sound basis any more than 
the principle of mechanical reduction itself. To take for illustra- 
tion one of the new restrictions proposed in the Bill—the shorten- 
ing, almost to extinction, of the hours during which a public- 
house may be open on Sundays. Probability and experience are 
alike against this proposal. Theman who will drink less because 
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the public-houses are closed on Sundays is the man against whom 
State interference is an impertinence; the moderate drinker, who 
is so little a slave to his appetite that a difficulty placed in the 
way of obtaining a glass of liquor would induce him to forego 
the glass rather than put himself to any trouble to get it. The 
drunkard, on the other hand, will incur almost any trouble to 
obtain his drink. The closing of public-houses will merely have 
the effect of forcing him to rely upon other means, such as the 
laying in of a stock of spirits overnight, or the joining of a club. 
So regarded, therefore, the proposal is merely futile. But it is 
in fact worse than futile, because there is another class to be 
regarded: the class represented by the careless drinker, who 
without being a drunkard, is yet prone to drink more than is 
good for him if the liquor is in his possession. This man will 
alsolay in a stock to provide against the Sunday drouth; and it 
will be probably a bottle of whisky, in preference to the less 
portable dozen bottles of beer. The whisky will be less good for 
him any way, and having a whole bottle in his possession, he will 
find it difficult to confine himself to one or two small portions. 
He will be tempted to drink more than is good for him. Yet 
this man, with easy access to a public-house on Sunday when he 
felt the need of a drink, might have been satisfied with two or 
three harmless glasses of ale. The class represented by thisman 
is numerous, and it is just the class which legislation might have 
some justification for handling, and might handle with success. 
Sunday closing would handle this class the wrong way. And 
experience fortifies my argument. Wales and Scotland are 
countries with Sunday closing, and they both of them have more 
drunkenness than England, in which Sunday closing at pre- 
sent takes a very modified form. And England has more 
drunkeness than Continental countries, where there is no effort at 
even the most modified form of Sunday closing. 

I have said, however, that it is not the purpose of this paper 
to criticise the Licensing Bill in detail, and so I will not traverse 
its other restrictive provisions, though they are open to equally 
valid objections of a similar character. I will get on to my own 
proper subject, which is the alternative method of promoting 
temperance. 

A Bill has been introduced into the House of Lords bearing 
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the title of the Public-Houses (Extension of Facilities) Bill; and 
though the contents of the measure are short and modest in 
scope, its title, it must be admitted, is a direct challenge to the 
theories of licensing reform as understood by political teetotalers 
and the present Government. To propose to extend facilities to 
public-houses is, I suppose, to inflict a shock upon the rabid 
teetotaler, who has been brought up to assume the identity 
between the promotion of temperance and a policy of prohibition 
and restriction of the trade in alcoholic liquors, and who is now 
enthusiastic over the Government’s Bill for still further restrict- 
ing public-house facilities.’ But to the moderate man, at any 
rate, the title of the Bill, will, I think, have an educational 
value. Itis time that those of us who see that the policy of 
restriction and interference has gone too far, and in the wrong 
direction, and has defeated its own ends, should utter plainly 
our warning. 

But how do you propose to promote temperance by extending 
the facilities to public-houses, it may be asked? Well, the 
operative part of the Bill is so short that I may reproduce it 
here. It runs :— 


In exercising powers with respect to granting permission 
for structural alterations upon or extensions to premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors by retail, 
the licensing justices shall not do so in such manner as 
to interfere with— 


(a) The provision of accommodation for the supply 
of tea, coffee, cocoa or food. 

(b) The making of such premises or any part thereof 
more open, airy, well ventilated or clean. 

(c) The improvement or enlargement of the sanitary 
accommodation. 

(d) The substitution of the provision of chairs and 
tables either wholly or partly in lieu of existing 
bar accommodation. 

(e) The provision of games, newspapers, music, or 
gardens, or any other means of reasonable 
recreation. | 


The beneficent character of this provision is so apparent that 
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explanation and argument in justification must seem rather like 
an insult to the reader’s intelligence. The criticism which the 
clause is most likely to meet at the hands of my readers will, I 
should think, rather take the form of a question as to the neces- 
sity of any such legislation. Surely, it may be said, no licensing 
justices in their senses would want to interfere with a publican’s 
efforts to make of his house a tea-shop, as well as a beer-shop— 
a restaurant as well as a drinking-place—a clean, pleasant, airy, 
commodious resort, instead of a stuffy bar-parlour. It is a 
melancholy fact, however, that many of them do. Magistrates 
who have any, even the remotest, financial interest in the trade 
in alcoholic liquors may not sit on the licensing committee. 
This provision is salutary enough, but it is not balanced by a 
corresponding provision that magistrates who have strong pre- 
judices against public-houses should also be disqualified (and 
when an amendment was moved in Committee in the House of 
Commons on the Licensing Bill to repair this omission, the 
Government and the Radical Party voted it down). Yet 
naturally it is just these magistrates with extreme opinions on 
the temperance question who choose licensing as a special field 
for their administrative work. And at Brewster Sessions their 
policy is in fact that which has been openly advocated by the 
teetotalers of the United States—namely, the degradation of the 
public-house into a mere drinking den, so that the public may 
revolt against it and abolish it. Nor is it only the teetotal pro- 
pagandists of the licensing benches who have come in late years 
to favour the policy of repression and degradation. The idea 
that public-houses are things to be repressed as much as possible 
in the interests of respectability and sobriety has been accepted 
unthinkingly by other magistrates who are not themselves 
teetotalers. So it has come about that all kinds of restric- 
tions have been placed by licensing magistrates on the proper 
development of the public-house as an inn, or café, or 
restaurant; in other words, in their zeal for temperance, 
licensing justices have developed a policy which is most inimical 
to temperance. 

Here is an illustration of the policy at work. Application 
was made to the licensing justices in respect to a public-house in 
Lancashire for permission to add a private kitchen and lavatory 
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accommodation to the premises.* This permission was only 
granted on condition that the owners of the house should make 
a special contribution of £100 to the local compensation fund. 
Thus an effort on the part of the owners of the house to increase 
the public convenience—to do something, in fact, which the 
administrators of the licensing laws should have welcomed in the 
public interest—is used practically as a means for levying State 
blackmail: the licence owner was fined £100. A statesmanlike 
attitude, on the contrary, would have rather prompted the 
magistrates to offer some remission, had that been possible, of 
the existing taxation upon those public-house owners who would 
increase the food-supply and lavatory accommodation of their 
houses, The story of this particular house does not end here. 
A Freemasons’ lodge meets on the premises, and the room in 
which it gathers was found not to be large enough. Application 
was therefore again made to the magistrates for certain altera- 
tions to this room and consequential alterations in the room 
below, which involved an increase of seating accommodation for 
half a dozen more persons. As a condition of their assent to 
this request the magistrates demanded a further contribution to 
the compensation fund of £150. This was more than the 
licence owners could stand, and they let their proposal fall’ 
through. 

Another method which has found favour with some benches 
is to decline to allow any structural alterations in the premises 
which would ensue in ampler public accommodation, except on 
condition that the applicant surrenders another licence. I am 
willing to give all credit to the originators and supporters of this 
policy; they see in it a way of reducing public-houses at greater 
speed than the existing machinery permits. But I am convinced 
it is a wrong policy. The mere reduction of public-houses does not 
necessarily increase temperance, and the house which the applicant 
has to buy up for purposes of surrender may be a house serving the 

* I may, perhaps, remind the reader not well acquainted with licensing law 
that no licensee may make any alteration in his premises the effect of which 
would be to add ever so slightly to the existing accommodation, without first 
bringing plans of the proposed alteration before the licensing magistrates and 
obtaining their consent, and the magistrates have full discretion to grant or 


withhold consent, and they may, and commonly do if they give consent, attach 
conditions thereto. 
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public convenience in its neighbourhood. And what discourage- 
ment the system brings to those who would develop houses from 
small and stuffy drinking-shops into something more nearly ap- 
proaching an ample restaurant! The business of such develop- 
ment has obviously attached to it the usual commercial risks. 
It may not pay, and anyway it will cost a good deal to achieve. 
If, in addition, the enterprise is to be loaded with a dead weight 
of unproductive capital expenditure in the shape of a second 
licence, bought merely for the purpose of surrender, the owner is 
likely to think twice before undertaking the improvement. 

Licensing justices need not fear that the community will not 
get its proper share of money out of any increased value and 
profit which may attach to improved premises, for licence duties 
rise with increased annual value according to a legally established 
scale, and rating authorities can put up the assessments of houses 
whose value has increased. 

But money payments are not the only discouragements which 
licensing justices invent for the purpose of deterring public- 
houses from developing on proper lines. Sometimes they ask 
the tenant not to provide sitting accommodation in certain bars, 
not to allow any games, automatic machines or musical boxes, 
and they have been known to insist upon pianos being used only 
in the licensee’s private apartments—to be placed only in rooms 
where refreshment is not served, orto belocked against customers 
if in rooms to which the public has access. Such a policy as 
this, though perhaps conceived with the best intentions, is 
inimical to temperance as well as being a flagrant interference 
with the liberty of the subject and with freedom of trade; and 
the wide development of the policy points to the need for legis- 
lation such as that embodied in the Public-Houses (Extension of 
Facilities) Bill. 

I am not contending that no regulation should be imposed by 
the State upon the conduct of houses where refreshments are 
sold; though it is a significant fact that in countries where these 
regulations are few, insobriety is much rarer than in countries 
where they are many. Still, I am willing to grant that regula- 
tions, partly in the public interest, and partly for the purpose of 
crystallising into uniform legal enactments rules which would 
otherwise be the subject of arbitrary police interference, are 
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desirable, and even necessary, in the present stage of social 
development. My contention is that these regulations and 
restrictions should not be made more extensive and harassing, 
either to the public or the publican, than is necessary, and that 
they should be aimed at developing the tavern along the right lines. 

Now, what are the right lines of development ? What should 
we desire to see the public-house become? The ideal public- 
house would be, allowing, of course, plenty of scope for local 
variations, a commodious building, into which any passer-by 
might enter and call for any reasonable kind of refreshment— 
food or drink, the latter alcoholic or non-alcoholic. He should 
be able to consume these refreshments comfortably seated in a 
room well lit, warmed, and ventilated. He should be able to 
smoke, and, if he chose, to obtain the materials for smoking on 
the premises. The place should be so reputable that, whatever 
his social position, he could enter it openly, and even take his 
wife and children with him, and find suitable refreshment also 
for them. If he were alone, he should be able to call for, or 
purchase, in the house newspapers and magazines. If he had 
any business to transact, there should be a telephone on the 
premises for his use. If he had one or more friends, and the 
party desired amusement other than conversation, they should 
be able to call for chess or dominoes, or quoits and bowls in the 
country. Or, if they desired more passive amusement, there should 
be music to listen to. The humblest inn could provide an hour 
or two a day of piano-playing; the richer—the large houses in 
wealthy towns—could furnish a small orchestra and a vocalist 
or two. This is the ideal public-house. Such a house as this 
would add to the innocent pleasure of the people, and would be 
a direct incentive to temperance and good order. No one would 
misbehave himself in such surroundings by drinking to excess, 
or by any other form of disorder; public opinion would make 
such conduct impossible. Upon young people of the working 
and lower middle-classes such a house would exercise a positive 
influence for good. It would improve their manners, and might 
improve their morals. They would be better in such a house 
than prowling about streets and lanes at night, and they would 


avoid that boredom which is the fruitful parent of all kinds of 
mischief. 
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That is the ideal public-house. Noone who knows French or 
Spanish cafés or German beer-houses would say that it is an 
ideal impossible of realisation. Plenty of Englishmen, and their 
women folk, who would not, or could not, enter an English 
public-house, as it exists to-day, frequent these Continental 
cafés when they go abroad, enjoy them, admire them, get no 
harm from them, but only innocent pleasure. Yet in them are 
to be found the very features which I have just enumerated as 
composing the ideal public-house. If those features are practi- 
cable on the Continent, they are practicable in England. It is 
not a question of climate, and it is not to any special extent a 
question of race. One need only look round our Earl’s Court 
and other exhibitions in London, the winter gardens in some 
provincial towns, or certain of our restaurants in the West End 
of London, as well as the myriads of tea-shops springing up all 
over the metropolis, to see that the English people can easily 
acquire the Continental habit, and that they welcome any place 
of public refreshment which approximates to the Continental 
café. Here andthere, where magistrates do not interfere, public- 
houses in England have already made a beginning in the same 
direction, and the enterprise has been found practicable, and has 
met with public support. Again, the rapid growth among the 
working and lower middle classes of social (though usually veiled 
as political) clubs, which are really attempts at European cafés, 
without English licensing restrictions, are further confirmation of 
the desire of our countrymen to find some other recreation than 
standing in a stuffy bar on a sawdust floor at a zinc counter, 
gulping down glasses of beer and whisky with a feeling that their 
room is more desired than their company if they linger long over 
one glass. 

I don’t say that by any kind of legislation this desirable 
consummation could be achieved at one bound. It would be a 
matter, of course, of gradual evolution. But the evolution has 
begun, as the recent improvement in the appointments of, and 
the variety of refreshments sold in, many public-houses testify. 
And it is clear that the time is ripe for more rapid development. 
The completion of the development would be a matter for society, 
regarded as a group of individual citizens, rather than for the 


State machine. There is not much for the State to do except to 
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stand upon one side and let the development proceed. It would of 
course attend to what is the main function of the State, the 
security of order; and the present licensing system furnishes 
excellent machinery for that purpose. But, for the rest, what 
the State has to do is to see that so far as it is concerned free 
play is given to a healthy social development. At present there 
is not this free play. The licensing laws and their local admin- 
istration stand in the way. These therefore need in various 
directions, such as those indicated in the Public-Houses (Exten- 
sion of Facilities) Bill, to be relaxed. And, further, as the State 
has special and enormous financial dealings with the licensed 
trade, these dealings should be overhauled and so rearranged 
that the improvements which licensees and licence owners in 
furtherance of the development are willing to make shall not be 
discouraged by penal taxation, but rather shall, in the fiscal 
scheme, be encouraged. The trade is not financially in the best 
of conditions just now, and the rapid and complete development 
of the true temperance public-house will involve considerable 
expenditure and some commercial risk. It might be well there- 
fore for the State to see if it cannot, by some alleviation or read- 
justment of the present fiscal burdens, assist the trade to 
organise the new order of public-house. 

This it is the object of the Public-Houses (Extension of 
Facilities) Bill to accomplish by introducing respectable and 
improving influences to bear on the conduct of public-houses in 
addition to those checks already imposed by Government, so 
that those who desire to enjoy recreation and amusements not 
in themselves harmful, may do so, instead of being attracted to 
clubs and private places where such amusements are carried on 
without any public supervision, and possibly in a vicious manner. 


LAMINGTON. 


TOWARDS AN IMPERIAL POLICY 


I 


NEARLY a generation has passed since Sir John Seeley gave at 
Cambridge the lectures which were afterwards published as the 
Expansion of England. Few utterances have more powerfully 
influenced responsible opinion. Seeley pressed history into the 
service of politics, and elaborated an argument convincing to de- 
monstration. He unravelled the tangle of our later political history, 
and disclosed the hidden evidence of pattern and design. Sweep- 
ing aside the common form of historians—the disquisitions on 
the liberties of the subject, the narratives of parliamentary 
intrigues, the perorations about the march of civilisation—he laid’ 
his finger on a vital development, unbroken for three centuries, 
deriving its impulse neither from dynasty nor from party, but 
from national instinct, persistent and increasing to the living 
hour. That development was the development of Empire. 
Seeley may not have been the first to behold or to raise on high 
the vision of a compacted empire: but he was the first to demon- 
strate that a compacted empire was the consummation of an 
historic development. He showed that what hastily considered 
had counted with many minds as a vague and amateurish aspira- 
tion, was in reality and apart from questions of form, the majestic 
goal towards which we had for so long been groping our way. He 
disposed of the idea, tenaciously held by Cobden and his school, 
that the natural and sure tendency of colonies is towards political 
separation and detachment. Seeley’s work is best praised by 
saying that these views are now incorporated in the common 
currency of our politics. The teaching of the Expansion of England 
has informed numberless text-books and inspired numberless 
political and educational utterances. It has sunk deep into the 
political consciousness of the nation, 
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There is, notwithstanding, one portion of Seeley’s argument 
which an Imperialist of to-day would state in other terms. Granted 
that the mastering tendency of the English State during the modern 
period has been towards expansion, it is hardly felicitous to 
describe this still continuing process as an “extension of the 
English name into other countries of the globe, the foundation of 
Greater Britain.” For the Colonies to-day do not acknowledge 
themselves to be merely an extension of the English nationality. 
Nor do they accept the dilemma that they must either be pos- 
sessions of England, or a partof England. Anxious as Imperialists 
are “to contemplate the whole Empire together,’ yet they 
assuredly do not incline “to call it all England.” In bidding us 
discard the insular point of view, admit the Empire into the 
framework of our political thought, and realise that modern 
locomotion has made vast unions possible and little States unsafe, 
Seeley is on firm ground; but his conception of the Empire falls 
short of what is now necessary. When he wrote imperial 
development was swiftly advancing. He succeeded in giving 
earlier heresies their quietus; in replacing by an awakened pride 
the apathy which had so long prevailed in regard to our Colonial 
Empire. But he failed to allow for the presence of elements of 
alien white races, nor could he foresee what forces of national 
consciousness and individuality would come to birth within those 
communities to which he gave the collective name of Greater 
Britain. It is plain to-day that the Imperial cause would not 
be served by representing the Empire as an enlarged edition 
of English nationality. The frequently demonstrated loyalty, for 
example, of French Canadians springs from no racial source, while 
Canada and Australia exult in the consciousness of nationhood. 
It becomes necessary to revise altogether an outworn nomen- 
clature. The terms that belong to history and to sentiment 
no longer express the current facts. Kinship is a bond, but 
racial unity in the twentieth century, like proprietary right in 
the eighteenth, is too narrow a basis for a constructive policy of 
empire. Many signs point out to us the true procedure. We 
must cease to think of the British Empire merely as a family 
party, as ‘a cluster of subordinate units grouped in deferential 
pose round an Imperial centre.” We must realise that “in 
the economy of the imperial household we are dealing not 
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with children but with grown men. At our table are seated 
not dependents or menials, but partners as free as ourselves, and 
with aspirations not less ample or keen” (Curzon). The true 
hope of the future is that “‘a federation of free commonwealths”’ * 
may be brought to pass, in ‘order to compass ends of vital 
consequence to themselves and to the world. 


II 


Seeley declared that “we seem to have conquered and 
peopled half the world in a fit of absence of mind.” Lord 
Curzon, however, has lately protested that the British Empire is 
the outcome of “the concentrated purpose of many minds.” 
Both statements embrace less than all the truth. Beyond doubt 
the impulse towards expansion is to be traced to a long succes- 
sion of personal efforts, responsive to the same challenge. But 
it would be hard to prove that the pioneers of imperial enterprise 
have worked upon a single plan, while it is certain that the 
body politic has only been dimly and intermittently conscious of 
their adventurous proceedings. Even in the great wars of the 
eighteenth century, which added so prodigiously to our commerce 
and possessions, the issues at stake—except when Chatham was 
in the ascendant—were confusedly presented, and we fought our 
way through, guided by no imperial vision. Not until the latter 
part of the Victorian epoch does the imperial idea swing into 
the heavens, and kindle the enthusiasm of the nation. It is 
worth while in a spirit of detachment to examine its effects upon 
our politics. What has been the reaction upon national policy 
of the forces which we have planted in the far corners of the 
earth ? 

III 

Parliament during the middle period of the last century was 
almost wholly absorbed in dealing with domestic problems. The 
industrial revolution had created a new England, whose clamorous 
and formidable demands precipitated profound disturbances in 
the political and economic system. The men who piloted the 
State through the rocks and shoals of this transition were hardly 
likely to concern themselves, except involuntarily, with problems 


* The expression was used by Mr. Lloyd George at the Imperial Conference 
of 1907, 
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of empire. Their hands were full already. Why distract their 
attention with speculations concerning small and uninteresting 
settlements cut off by barriers of distance, which science had as 
yet done little to surmount? Nor could any dream of empire 
impress the men of that generation as much as the unprecedented 
reality of their manufacturing prosperity, as yet unmenaced by 
any serious competition. Britain, the world’s emporium, over- 
shadowed Britain, the centre of empire. Moreover, the orthodox 
political doctrine of the day busied itself with cosmopolitan 
ideals to be reached by freeing and multiplying the channels of 
international trade rather than with projects of imperial organi- 
sation.* Liberty, the reduction of organisation to a minimum, 
was the grand specific for a world in tumultuous revolt against 
the bondage of tradition and restraint: laissez faire was the 
watchword for policy and legislation. These ideas permeated 
politics, and won their best-remembered triumph in the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. It is incontestable that cheap food was 
demanded by the necessities of England; but it is no less true 
that the fiscal changes then adopted inflicted cruel hardship upon 
the Colonies, and put in jeopardy the unity of the Empire. The 
sudden cessation of the established preferences in wheat and flour 
filled Canada with distress and discontent. Lord Elgin, the 
Governor, remonstrated that “all the prosperity of which Canada 
is robbed is transplanted to the other side of the line, as if to 
make Canadians feel more bitterly how much kinder England is 
to the children who desert her than to those who remain faithful.” 
He added that the commercial classes in Canada were unanimous 
that they would be better off if Canada was annexed to the 
United States. Such a contingency would not greatly have per- 
turbed the school of politicians then dominant in this country. 
A Minister declared at the Colonial Conference of 1907 that there 
was no such thing to-day as an anti-Colonial party in England. 
It is at least doubtful if as much could be said of the England of 
half a century ago. It was then not unusual to refer to our 
Imperial possessions as an incubus or a millstone. ‘How often,” 
said Disraeli in 1872, ‘“‘has it been suggested that we should 

* For example, in 1846 Cobden was hopeful that “railroads, steamboats, 


cheap postage, and our own example in Free Trade” would keep the world from 
actual war.—Morley, Life of Cobden (Pop. Edit.), p. 411. 
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emancipate ourselves from this incubus!’? Cobden put for- 


ward as an argument for Free Trade that its adoption would 
gradually get rid of “the colonial system with all its dazzling 
appeals to the passions of the people.” * Bright in 1867 advised 
Canada either to assert her independence or to cast in her lot 
with the United States. Sir William Molesworth, Colonial Secre- 
tary in 1855, desired to reduce the power of the Crown in the 
Australian Constitutions to a nullity. Lord Russell in commend- 
ing the Canadian Federation Bill of 1867 hoped that should the 
Canadians ‘wish to separate from this country we may be ready 
to listen to their request.” In the controversies of the present 
day it is sometimes argued that the statesmen of that epoch 
should be admired as masters of Imperial policy, because their 
ascendency was followed by an abounding colonial development, 
and by a strengthening of the ties of loyalty and sentiment. It 
would perhaps be nearer the truth to say that the mid-Victorian 
statesmen built more wisely than they knew. Explain it as we 
may, neither in the resettlement of British fiscal policy on Free 
Trade lines nor in the concessions, so wise as tested by their con- 


* Of. Cobden’s utterances in regard to (1) our retention of Gibraltar: “this 
unique outrage.” (Morley, Life of Cobden, Pop. Edit. p. 106.) (2) India: 
“Tt will be a happy day when England has not an acre of territory in conti- 
nental Asia.” (Jdid. p. 677.) The government of India can only be “a 
calamity and a curse to the people of England.” (Jbid. p. 825.) (3) Canada: 
On the Confederation proposals of 1865: “I fail to discover any immediate 
interest which the British public have in the matter, . . . We are told, indeed, 
of the ‘loyalty’ of the Canadians; but this is an ironical term to apply to people 
who neither pay our taxes, nor obey our laws, nor hold themselves liable to 
fight our battles, who would repudiate our right to the sovereignty over an acre 
of their territory, and who claim the right of imposing their own customs duties, 
even to the exclusion of our manufactures. We are two peoples to all intents 
and purposes, and it is a perilous delusion to both parties to attempt to keep up 
a sham connection and dependence which will snap asunder if it should ever be 
put to the strain of stern reality. , . . In my opinion, it is for the interest of 
both that we should as speedily as possible sever the political thread by which 
we are as communities connected, and leave the individuals on both sides to 
cultivate the relations of commerce and friendly intercourse as with other 
nations.” (bid. pp. 934-35.) “Under the régime of Free Trade, Canada is 
not a whit more ours than is the great Republic (U.S.A.).” Why then, he 
inquired, keep an army in Canada? (Jbid. pp. 506-7.) (4) Political Economy : 
“Wherever the deductions of political economy lead, I am prepared to follow.” 
(Jbid. p. 561.) 
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sequences, of responsible government to the Colonies, does the 
official policy of the period afford evidence that the importance, 
immediate or prospective, of maintaining and strengthening the 
Imperial connection was adequately recognised. Indeed, the 
policy adopted towards the Colonies may not unfairly be described 
as a judicious preparation for a secession which to unimaginative 
politicians of the hour seemed inevitable and natural. 


IV 


The politics of the Victorian epoch fall into two chapters, 
of which the dividing line is the Gladstone Administration of 
1868-74, The zenith of Liberalism was then recorded. Manchester 
economics, a passion for liberty (or the removal of restraint), 
and the devotion of the middle class electorate enfranchised in 
1832, were the forces which sustained a party united in prin- 
ciples, confident in its power, and magnificently led. But from 
that time the fortunes of Liberalism declined. The new wine of 
the democracy enfranchised in 1867 refused to be contained 
within the old Liberal bottles. The sufficiency of laissez faire, as 
a guiding principle of policy, was rudely challenged; and the 
process was accelerated by which the central article of the 
Liberal creed was jettisoned piecemeal. Whig and Radical, old 
orthodoxy and new heresy, jostled for the mastery in the country, 
in Parliament, in the bosom of Cabinets. Liberalism came to 
speak, and speaks still, with contradictory voices upon funda- 
mental principles of policy, and their application both to 
domestic and to external questions. Only the exploits and the 
personality of Gladstone held the party even nominally together 
as long as until 1885: but his resounding crusades, and the 
tumultuous enthusiasm which they aroused, did little to re- 
establish a common basis of general principles, and were regarded 
with dismay by veteran adherents of the party. His final 
acceptance of the policy of Home Rule for Ireland did far more 
than rend his party in twain and cripple its power for other 
purposes. It connected itself in the mind of the nation with 
the series of unlucky episodes and inconsistencies which had 
marked the conduct of external policy during the Liberal Ad- 
ministration from 1880 to 1885; and it established the conviction 
that the Liberal Party had for the time gravely weakened its 
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title to act as trustee for the Empire. Of all the causes con- 
tributing to the decline of Liberalism from its zenith in 1868 this 
was the most potent. The rising tide of Imperial sentiment 
sought other Ministers to achieve its will, and for twenty years, 
save three (1892-95) during which the Home Rule project 
flickered and waned, the Liberal Party was excluded from office. 


Vv 


It is the task of statesmen to determine how long to refuse, 
and when to accord, recognition to the emergence of new factors. 
During the earlier part of the Victorian epoch the external policy 
of Britain was insular rather than imperial. Its outlook was 
mainly European, and it lacked continuous purpose. By the 
close of the epoch Britain had realised that she had become an 
extra-European Power, ‘‘the head of a confederacy which has 
its constituent States and dependent territories in the other 
continents, and is more interested in the politics of Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific than in those of Europe.” * The revolution, 
for it is nothing less, though latterly moving with accelerated 
speed, was late in beginning and sluggish in its early stages. 
The statesman who first descried its advent, who first appreciated 
the fact that the growth of Empire must more and more react 
upon national policy, was Lord Beaconsfield. 

As early as 1866, Disraeli, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pointed out that England had “outgrown the European con- 
tinent.”” She would refrain from intervention in the Continental 
crisis of that year because, he said, “her position is no longer 
that of a mere European Power. England is the metropolis of a 
a great maritime Empire, extending to the boundaries of the 
furthest ocean. . . . She is as ready and as willing even to 
interfere as in the old days when the necessity of her position 
requires it. There is no Power, indeed, which interferes more 
than England. She interferes in Asia, because she is really more 
of an Asiatic than an European Power” (Low and Sanders, p. 210). 
Six years later, in an oft-quoted passage of singular prescience, 
he laid down the bases of a constructive Imperial policy. ‘“Self- 
government, in my opinion, ought to have been conceded as part 
of a great policy of Imperial consolidation. It ought to have been 

* Low aud Sanders, Polit. Hist. of Eng., vol. xii. p. 2. 
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accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities for the people 
of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands which 
belonged to the Sovereign, as their trustee, and by a military 
code which should have precisely defined the means and the 
responsibilities by which the Colonies should be defended, and 
by which, if necessary, the country should call for aid from the 
Colonies themselves. It ought, further, to have been accom- 
panied by the institution of some representative council in the 
metropolis, which would have brought the Colonies into constant 
and continuous relations with the Home Government.” What 
problems but these have, in the main, engaged the attention of 
the Colonial Conferences of 1887, 1894, 1897, 1902, and 1907? 


VI 


Before Beaconsfield ceased to live, the nation had begun to 
hearken to his gospel of Imperial consolidation. A new spirit 
was beginning to move upon the face of politics. The annihila- 
tion of distance by steam and electricity, the rapid development 
of our Colonies, the ungrudging concession of self-government, 
had all operated to bring to pass a closer intercourse, a better 


understanding, a stronger sense of unity between the Colonies 
and the Mother Country. The tepid interest in the future of 
what not many years before had been regarded as inconsiderable 
and rather tiresome settlements in distant regions was yielding to 
a new sense of corporate pride and responsibility. The feeling 
that the day of small States was passing was accentuated by the 
establishment of the German Empire, and by the entry of leading 
Kuropean States upon a career of expansion. The Beaconsfield 
Administration of 1874-1880 associated itself upon the whole suc- 
cessfully with this new trend of sentiment and conviction: and the 
Prime Minister’s gift of imaginative and suggestive phrase, and 
some of his deeds, such as the bestowal of the Imperial title upon 
the Crown in India, awakened echoes and responses. The wave 
of enthusiasm which swept Gladstone into power in 1880 slowly 
receded as the Ministry compiled their record of mishaps in 
Egypt, in South Africa, and upon the Indian frontier. About the 
same time the “ African scramble,” initiated by Germany in 1884, 
warned the nation of the risk of continuing unprovided with a 
firm and considered Imperial policy and the means of enforcing 
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it. The Navy, not too soon, received greatly increased attention. 
Year by year the interest in the Empire and its possibilities 
quickened and spread. There was at this time much talk, 
significant of the new tendencies if of little practical import, 
about Imperial federation. In 1885 the Home Rule controversy 
captured the foreground of our home politics; and one effect of 
that controversy was to direct attention to the problem of 
Imperial organisation. Few deliverances on Home Rule during 
those years concluded without a reference to the solidarity of the 
Empire and the best way of attaining or retaining it. Lastly, 
in 1887, the jubilee of Queen Victoria was the spark which set 
aflame the homage of an Empire conscious of a new sense of 
unity and stirred by an eager personal loyalty to acclaim the 
Crown as the symbol of that unity. Multitudes realised for the 
first time in the far-spread manifestations which marked that 
year, notable among them being the assembling of the first 
Colonial Conference, what was meant by the British communities 
across the seas, and how impressive had been the growth of the 
Empire “during that quiet period in which the very slender tie 
which held it together had suffered no strain” (Seeley). Imperialism 
had come to birth. And the impressions of 1887 were renewed 
and deepened on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee ten years 
later. 
VII 

Since 1887 the Imperial idea has been uppermost in our 
politics. It has permeated political controversy. In obedience 
to it the Imperial interests of Britain have been unhesitatingly 
asserted in Asia and in Africa; a great war has been waged; an 
alliance of far-reaching import has been concluded with the new 
Power of the Far East; a vast increase of attention and of 
expenditure has been bestowed on national and Imperial defence. 
The imagination of the country has been deeply stirred by the 
vehement earnestness of Mr. Chamberlain, by the large imaginings 
of Mr. Rhodes, and by the proofs of Imperial unity given in the 
South African War. “The events of a few years ago,” said Mr. 
Haldane to the Conference of 1907, “showed that the Empire 
could act as a whole, and that in a supreme emergency the home 
defence forces would pour forth for the defence of something 
more than their own shores” (Report of Conference, p. 96). In 
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proportion as Britain has realised her position as head of a world- 
empire, her external policy has ceased to be preoccupied with 
Europe, and the conviction has gained ground that a more definite 
Imperial organisation has become necessary. Nor has Britain 
been suffered to be the solitary convert to the gospel of a larger 
destiny. ‘Expansion seems to be the law of the modern vigorous 
and progressive State’ (Curzon). Widely as they differ in political 
constitution and national character, Russia, Germany, France, 
Italy, the United States, and Japan have all pressed forward 
upon a career of empire. This fact, too, has left its impress upon 
our political convictions. 

But although the nation has for nearly twenty years maintained 
in power Governments committed to an Imperialist policy, it is 
important to make two qualifying observations. The first is that 
belief in the Empire is, fortunately, not restricted to any one 
political party. The path of Conservatism was clearly pointed 
out by the sagacious foresight of Lord Beaconsfield. But 
Liberalism, as represented by many of its authoritative exponents, 
has deliberately turned its face in the same direction. The Liberal 
Unionists diverged from the rest of their party because they con- 
ceived that the principles of Gladstonian policy were inconsistent 
with the safety of the Empire. The equanimity of those who 
continued in the main host has ever since been disturbed by the 
workings of the Imperial leaven. Lord Rosebery laid down the 
leadership of the party because his views of Imperial policy 
clashed with their cry for singlehanded intervention on behalf of 
Armenia. Sir William Harcourt, who succeeded him, failed to 
persuade the Imperialist section of the party to obey his lead. 
The present Prime Minister found it necessary in 1901 to vindi- 
cate the principles of Liberal Imperialism against those Liberals 
who regarded the Empire “as a regrettable necessity, to be 
apologised for as half blunder, half crime.” The Imperialist 
group continued to exercise a powerful influence, and although 
still regarded with suspicion by a considerable section of the 
party, members of it are strongly entrenched in the present 
Administration They owe their position partly to personal dis- 
tinction, but perhaps still more to the fact that on the vital ques- 
tions of external policy and Imperial defence they have hitherto 
commanded the confidence of the nation. 
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In the second place, there is undoubtedly a stream running 
counter to Imperialism. There are those whose attitude towards 
Imperialism varies from suspicion to detestation. No student of 
English politics is likely to misjudge this body of opinion as transi- 
tory or insignificant. It is founded upon impulse and conscience 
rather than upon policy: and it strikes a chord which in English 
life is seldom mute for long. Its power in politics varies greatly 
with the occasion. It was not mainly responsible for, though it 
contributed to, the sweeping triumph of Liberalism at the polls in 
1906; for that extraordinary upheaval was due to a complex 
of causes, among them being the emergence of the Free Trade 
issue, in defence of which all shades of Liberal opinion were able 
to unite. Its stronghold is probably in that section of the middle 
class which preserves the tradition of an older Liberalism, rather 
than in the new democracy of labour, some at least of whose 
leaders, despite occasional recklessness of utterance, appear to 
realise the importance of maintaining the Empire. The dissent 
of this body of opinion from Imperialism is not due simply to 
moral scruples concerning the organisation and employment of 
force. The advocates of peace-at-any-price are in this country 
a minute minority. Many of those accustomed to resent 
expenditure upon armaments would readily employ the might 
of England to chastise those whom they denounce as the 
perpetrators of wrong. Together with this zeal for the 
correction of the injustice of the world, they cherish the hope of 
mitigating international rivalries and distinctions. Pride in the 
great heritage of empire, conviction as to the necessity of draw- 
ing closer the threads of its organisation, confidence in its potency 
to bring nearer the larger hopes of humanity, appear to animate 
them less than anxiety lest so mighty an instrument should breed 
corruption in its possessors and be perverted to odious ends. 
They are disposed to condemn Imperialism in virtue of sundry 
passages in the history of empire in which the accepted dis- 
tinction between right and wrong seems to have become blurred 
in the pursuit of profitable advantage. Indeed the factors which 
contribute to the current of anti-Imperialist sentiment are many. 
Altruism in scorn of consequence marches hand in hand with 
indisposition or incapacity to conceive the responsibilities attach- 
ing to a burden of empire which Britain cannot, if she would, 
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lay down. If the Imperialist views some manifestations of anti- 
imperialism with regret, and even with impatience, he is equally 
ready to acknowledge that Governments responsible for a great 
empire are helped, not hindered, by a fearless criticism of the 
merits of their policy. As critics of policy the exponents of these 
ideas wield a deserved influence; but there is no evidence to 
show that the nation is likely in the future any more than in the 
past to entrust’ to their exclusive guidance the conduct of its 
affairs. 
. VIII 

Thus the master feature of our recent politics declares itself 
as the influence exerted upon national policy by Imperial ideas. 
The growth of Imperial connection and responsibility, and the 
adoption by all the leading States of a policy of expansion, have 
left Britain no choice but to revise and enlarge the principles 
and aims of her external policy. The determination of the 
country in this vital respect has been reflected not only in the 
prolonged period of avowedly Imperialist administration, but in 
the fact that leading positions in the present Administration are 
held by men of declared sympathy with Imperialist aspirations, 
apart from particular proposals intended to achieve them. 
Imperialism is not the monopoly of any one party, for this good 
reason among others, that no party of importance can long exist 
on any other basis. The phase of Imperial politics into which 
we have lately entered marks definitely our arrival at a period 
of constructive effort as contrasted with the apathetic acqui- 
escence in the processes of growth with which the nation was 
formerly content. Kt is significant that statesmen of all parties, 
at home and in the Dominions, agree that the mere maintenance 
of the status quo will no longer suffice. Decisive utterances upon 
this point are to be found in the report of the Imperial Conference 
in 1907. Many similar utterances of statesmen not represented 
at that Conference could also be adduced. But since the prin- 
cipal proposal before the Conference of 1907 lapsed through the 
refusal of the present Government to entertain it, perhaps it is 
worth while to point out that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
declared that ‘freedom does not mean letting things drift” 
(Report, p. 6); that Mr. Lloyd George urged that the consolidation 
of the Empire “is worth concerted effort, even if that effort at the 
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outset costs us something” (Report, p. 362); and that in certain 
instances the Government have proved their willingness to make 
progress with a constructive policy by giving practical support 
to proposals laid before the Conference. The significance of this 
unanimity upon general aims will not be underrated by any one 
who can detach himself from the atmosphere of controversy and 
measure the progress being made. There are powerful tendencies 
at work making for union: there is goodwill towards the idea of 
union; there is a determination to go forward. Progress may 
seem slow, but the whole of English history is a witness to the 
truth that with us great political changes are accomplished by 
almost insensible degrees. Our progress has been firm-knit 
because, in the words of Bacon, though we have innovated greatly 
we have usually innovated quietly and by degrees scarce to be 
perceived: our political system survives because we have not 
sought to regenerate it by thunderclap. It isa truism in political 
strategy that in the conduct of all great undertakings there are 
two temptations to be resisted. There is the temptation to 
inaction whereby opportunity may be lost: there is the tempta- 
tion to precipitancy whereby opportunity may be prevented. 
Some, arguing from the one side or the other, may think that the 
Imperialist cause has already succumbed to both temptations, 
But, as regards the first, even if our knowledge of the gathering 
impulse of the Imperialist movement were limited to the record 
of the Conference of 1907, we might derive no small measure of 
encouragement. The controversial habit of mind may try to 
convince us that the only issue of importance laid before that 
Conference was the Colonial preference issue, and that the result 
was barren. But the student of institutions and their growth 
will take another view. In the establishment of these conferences 
to meet a natural and spontaneous desire, in the unfailing supply 
of important business to occupy their attention, in their gradual 
acquisition of the rudiments and conditions of definite and per- 
manent organisation—in which respect significant advances were 
made in 1907—he recognises those processes of gradual and 
natural development with which the long history of our older 
institutions of government has already made him familiar. And 
therefore, although he may regret that upon the main issue before 
the Conference of 1907 no agreement could be reached, his regret 
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will be tempered by the recollection that the task of Imperial 
consolidation is the greatest that Britain has ever consciously 
undertaken, and that time in ample measure will be needed for 
its accomplishment. Whileeager that no opportunity of advance 
should be lost, he will not despair because the creation of a com- 
plete Imperial organisation was not carried at the first charge. 
In furthering a great cause the only progress which is worth 
achieving is that which is gained through the convinced support 
of the main body of public opinion. Progress on any other terms 
means plunging into the morass of precipitancy. Imperialism, in 
short, is committed to a prolonged campaign: and while relaxing 
neither vigilance nor effort, it is well in scanning the horizon for 
the tokens of encouragement, always to bear in mind Disraeli’s 
counsel on a famous occasion, Be patient, and. also the experienced 
saying of Cobden, that “ nothing is so difficult as to alter the 
policy of individuals or nations who allow themselves to be per- 
suaded that they are the ‘envy of surrounding nations and the 
admiration of the world.’ Time and adversity can alone operate 
in such cases.” * 


W. M. Curbs. 


* Morley, Life of Cobden (Pop. Edit.), p. 562. 
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To the yet unenlightened reader—particularly if, with Voltaire, 
he holds the adjective to be the enemy of the noun—the 
second word of this title will no doubt appear excessive. Let 
us therefore hasten to justify it by a passage concerning Peiresc, 
which should triumphantly vindicate his claim to rank with the 
“ Admirable Crichtons,”’ the “ Matchless Orindas,” the ‘Cruel 
Parthenissas,” and all that illustrious community, whose names, 
rightly or wrongly, Posterity has decorated with a distinguishing 
epithet. “He sought Books,” says his biographer, “not for 
himself alone, but for any that stood in need of them. He lent 
an innumerable company, which were never restored; also he 
gave a world away . . . of which he could hardly hope ever to 
get the like again; Which he did when learned men had occasion 
to use them.” Nor was he content with being an ideal lender; 
he was also an ideal borrower. “Such Books as he borrowed, 
being neglected by their owners and ill-bound, he delivered to 
his binder to be rectified and beautified, viz., when their subject 
matter or rarity deserved that cost; so that having received 
them ill-bound, and ill-favoured, he returned them trim and 
handsome.” Neither the magnificent generosity of Mead, nor 
the princely Szb¢ et Amicis of Grolier and Pirckheimer, can be 
said to surpass the above procedure, for which reason, it is sub- 
mitted, Peiresc is fully entitled to the qualification “ unparalleled.” 

But there is another circumstance which should commend 
Peiresc to the English reader, and this is, that the English version 
of his life by his friend, the philosopher Gassendi, is dedicated 
by its writer, William Rand, “Doctor of Physick,” to “the 
ingenious and learned Gentleman, the worshipful John Evelyn, 
Esquire ”’—himself a multifarious collector and book-lover. With 
his kinsman, Dr. Rapha Rand of Godalming, who was the 
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Wotton medical attendant, William Rand frequently visited 
Wotton House in the time of Evelyn’s father; and when, in 
1656, he was casting about for some one to whom to present the 
Mirrour of True Nobility and Gentility—as he called his book— 
Evelyn’s foreign travels and literary reputation seemed specially 
to designate him as the fitting recipient of such a tribute. No 
one indeed was better calculated to commend the Peireskian 
attributes to the imitation and emulation of the Commonwealth 
than Mr. Evelyn, then of Deptford. To him, accordingly (and 
to Mrs. Evelyn whose name is diplomatically linked with that 
of her husband), the Mirrour is inscribed. Its “Epistle 
Dedicatory”’ is dated from Cripplegate, January 30, 1656, which 
must have meant “1657,” since that is the year of publication; 
and on March 5 of that year, Evelyn, in the curt and laconic 
fashion sometimes so exasperating to his admirers, records briefly 
that “‘Dr. Rand, a learned physitian, dedicated to me his Version 
of Gassendus’s Vita Peiriskit.” 

He must, however, have been already familiar with the book, 
or its Latin original, for in a letter of January in the same year 
he commends it as “‘a fit Itinerary ” to a friend about to travel. 
*“‘T must believe that when you are in those parts of France you 
will not pass Beaugensier [Belgentier, Peiresc’s birthplace] with- 
out a visit; for certainely, though the Curiosities may be much 
dispersed since the tyme of the most noble Peireskius, yet the 
very genius of that place cannot but infuse admirable thoughts 
into you. But I suppose you carry the Life of that illustrious 
and incomparable Virtuoso always with you.” Evelyn could 
never, as a fact, have seen Peiresc in the flesh, for at the date of 
Peiresc’s death twenty years before this letter, he had only just 
been admitted as a “Fellow-commoner” at Balliol, and had 
never quitted England. But at the time of his Grand Tour in 
1643-46, the fame of the great man can scarcely have faded out, 
especially in that Academy of the Humorists at Rome, whose 
sessions Evelyn had attended, and which had celebrated Peiresc’s 
obsequies in a Panglossia of eulogies in forty languages. Con- 
cerning these forty languages, the learned Bayle seems a little 
incredulous. But the attitude of Bayle to Peiresc is grudging 
and perfunctory, since, while protesting that he could add much 
to what had been said on the subject by his predecessor Moreri, 
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he confesses that Peiresc has been crowded out of his programme 
by the congestion of matter following the letter “ P,” and he 
practically contents himself by referring the curious to the exact 
and elegantaccount of Gassendi. Upon Gassendi’s life, therefore, 
as Englished by Rand (though not reproducing Gassendi’s Latinised 
names), it is proposed to rely in the present paper. 

Nicolas-Claude de Fabri, Lord of Peiresc, and sometime 
Senator of the Parliament of Aix in Provence, came of the ancient 
stock of the Fabricii of Pisa, who migrated to France in the 
thirteenth century. He was born on December 1, 1580, at the 
chateau of Belgentier, on the little river Gapeau, in Var, not very 
far from Toulon,—a country house to which his parents had retired 
from Hyéres during plague. His father, Raynaud de Fabri, was 
Councillor of the Court of Aids at Aix: his mother—a part of 
whose dowry was the seigniory of Peiresc, now in the Département 
des Basses-Alpes—one Marguérite de Bompar. She was a lady of 
“so neat and comely a countenance, and so composed,” that 
when Catherine de Medicis visited Aix, the capital of Provence, 
she was the only person upon whom the Queen Mother “would 
vouchsafe to bestow the honour of a Kisse.” After exhibiting 
much useful precocity as to books, the boy was sent to school, 
first at St. Maximin, and then at the Jesuits’ College at Avignon. 
Here he applied himself to poetry, Greek, and history, showing a 
commendable aversion from “ plaies and shews,” as distracting 
him from the due “ reading and transcribing of all particulari- 
ties” —a course, Gassendi considers, not without injury to his 
health. At fifteen he returned to Aix to study philosophy, and 
to perfect himself (somewhat against the grain) in the then in- 
dispensable arts of dancing, the handling of arms, and the riding 
school. ‘To this period belongs an incident which helped to give 
the determining bias to his futurecareer. A coin of the Emperor 
Arcadius was found at Belgentier, and young Peiresc promptly 
identified it by the inscriptions. This made him a numismatolo- 
gist, and thenceforward his mind began ‘to burn like fire in a 
wood,” leading him to collect eagerly not only medals, but all 
the out-of-the-way objects upon which he could lay hands. 

After a year of philosophy at the College of Tournon, he 
returned to Aix to devote himself to law, contriving to combine 
with this a good deal of searching after “Coines and other 
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rarities.” Then, succeeding to some further studies at Avignon, 
came, in 1599, the inevitable hunger for Rome and the Grand 
Tour. This, however, at first, took a no more questionable form 
than a plan for completing his legal education in Italy. Accord- 
ingly, in September, accompanied by his younger brother, 
Palaméde, sieur de Valavez (Gassendi’s “ Valavesius”), and 
nominally in charge of a Béarnais “Governor” named Fonvives 
(of both of whom Gassendi says little or nothing), he set out on 
his Wanderjahre, making his way by Genoa, Lucca, Florence, 
Bologna and Venice to Padua. Here in brief space, his pre- 
cocious acquirements, extraordinary mental vigour, and restless 
curiosity made him notable to the literati; and the Milanese 
orator Putean, in a transport of admiration, declared that he 
exhibited ‘“‘both the blossoms of youth and the fruits of old 
age.” But the chief “guide, philosopher and friend” he found 
in Italy was the famous “man of letters” (to use Isaac 
d’Israeli’s convenient distinction between the promoters and the 
producers of literature), John Vincent Pinelli, or Pinellus, of 
Padua. Pinelli, at this date, had brought together a vast and 
varied storehouse of books and antiques, which he had been in 
the habit of freely flinging open to the learned, thus exercising 
very much what was later to be the self-imposed function of 
Peiresc himself. He was now old and near his death; and he 
plainly welcomed his energetic young friend as the legitimate 
inheritor of his beneficent traditions, corresponding with him 
regularly during his travels, consulting him on every occasion, 
and furnishing him freely with letters of introduction. Mean- 
while Peiresc journeyed from Padua to Rome, transcribing 
inscriptions and comparing antiques, measuring Trajan’s 
Column and the Arch of Constantine, studying Michelangelo and 
Raphael, and marvelling much at the Hercules and the Laocoon. 
In the Eternal City he became acquainted with the great 
Cardinals Bellarmin and Cesar Baronius, both of whom he 
impressed by his miscellaneous erudition. At Easter 1600 he 
went on to Naples and Vesuvius, visiting on the way Cumae 
and Pausilippus, and following the traces of Cicero and Virgil. 
At Naples he made friends with Baptista Porta, the physiogno- 
mist, and his brother Vincent. Then, after inspecting many 
objects of interest, including the Duke of Urbino’s great library, 
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subsequently transferred to the Vatican, he came once more to 
Padua. Here, at Pinelli’s, he added to his acquaintance Galileo; 
and his own namesake, the famous anatomist, Geronimo Fabricio 
of Acquapendente. In August 1601 Pinelli died, delivering 
“his Lampe to Peireskius” and “leaving him the successour of 
his virtues and studies.” A year later, Peiresc began to turn his 
thoughts homeward; and after resuming for some time at 
Montpellier—for ten hours a day—his intermitted legal studies, 
under Julius Pacio, then as eminent in jurisprudence as the 
younger Scaliger was in literature, he came back to Aix in 
December 1603. In the January following, he took his doctor’s 
degree, delighting all concerned, in the several “ acts”’ pertaining 
to that ceremony, by the “large testimony of his Learning.” 

He was now fully qualified to hold the office of Councillor of 
State or legal adviserto Henry IV. in the Parliament of Provence. 
For this post the royal patent had already been secured by the 
voluntary retirement of his uncle, Claude de Fabri. But he was 
by no means eager to enter upon his parliamentary functions; 
and “ having obtained a delay, he applied his mind to more free 
studies, to court the sweeter and more delightfull Muses, to 
advance good Arts, and to help, as much as in him lay, all the 
Promoters of learning.” In this view, he refused to marry, pre- 
ferring to be able to follow his bent, and—like his exemplar, 
Pinelli—* patronize learned men.” In 1605, he went to Paris 
with his close friend Guillaume du Vair (Varius), first President 
of the Parliament of Provence, and afterwards Garde des Sceaux. 
He had already at Aix, through Du Vair’s instrumentality, 
become acquainted with that “‘ tyran des Mots et des Syllabes,” 
Francois de Malherbe, who accompanied them to the capital ; 
and he was warmly received at Paris by the King’s librarian De 
Thou (then composing the Historia sui Temporis), who “opened 
his very heart and Bowels to him”; by Isaac Casaubon, the sub- 
librarian, and by others. He busied himself inransacking every 
library to which he could gain access, managed to give points to 
the keeper of the King’s Jewel-house on a matter of medals, 
and inspected “in a word, all things which were worthy of 
observation.” With the spring of the following year he went to 
England, where he was introduced to the antiquary, Camden, in 
whose Britannia he is commended for his knowledge of coins; to 
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Barclay, the “‘ Joannes Barclaius”’ of the Fortunes of Nigel ; to 
Sir Henry Savile, afterwards the editor of Chrysostom; to Sir 
Robert Cotton, “eminent amongst the honestly curious sort of 
men,” and others. He was even sent for several times by that 
‘‘ second Solomon,’ King James himself, who “‘ tenderly respected” 
him. But Gassendi’s solitary record of their wit-combats is less de 
libris than de poculis, since it concerns the details of a ‘ drinking 
Match ” that greatly delighted his jape-loving majesty, in which 
the temperate Peiresc, by a subterfuge, had successfully got the 
better of a bumper-loving toper, Dr. Tory. From England he 
passed to Holland. At Leyden he visited Joseph Scaliger, then 
sixty-five, and the venerable physician and botanist, Clusius 
Charles de l’Ecluse); at the Hague, Hugo Grotius (de Groot); 
and at Delft, the antiquary, Abraham Gorlaeus. After going to 
Antwerp and Brussels, he came in August 1606 to Paris, where 
he was present at the baptism of the Dauphin. In July 
1607, having been enrolled definitely “with great Applause and 
Commendation” among the Senators of Aix, he at last took 
office. 

By this date he was in his seven-and-twentieth year. That 
he was thoroughly equipped for his legal and parliamentary 
duties there can be no doubt; but his exploits in jurisprudence 
are not his main title to remembrance. They were his vocation 
rather than his avocation. And of avocations his multifarious 
energy had enough and to spare. He was, for instance, a re- 
markably shrewd numismatologist, especially clever at decipher- 
ing the legends on coins and medals, so as to render them helpful 
in the interpretation of history. He was anardent and unwearied 
‘¢watcher of the skies,” making methodical record of wandering 
comets and unnoted stars. He was a genuine lover of music, and 
a collector of musical instruments. As a horticulturist, he was as 
enthusiastic as Evelyn, indefatigably importing new plants into the 
jardin @ acelimatation, which he was the first to establish at Belgen- 
tier. It is to Peiresc that France owes the medlar, the Egyptian 
papyrus, the oleander, the privet-leaved lilac, and several kinds 
of jessamine. As a naturalist, he showed much saving common 
sense; and to the entire satisfaction of his céntemporaries— 
though perhaps not to ours—accounted simply for the curious 
‘rain of blood ” which agitated superstitious Provence in 1608, by 
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referring it to the excreta of a kind of butterfly. Moreover, he 
manifested, in his capacity of antiquary, an unexpected amount 
of that wholesome scepticism which was so lacking in Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck. He resolutely declined to believe in the bones, said to 
have been discovered in Dauphiné, of a mythical and gigantic 
King Theutobochus, contending unromantically that, as was 
probably the case, they were no more than the relics of an 
extinct animal. He was also specially “well seen’’ in matters 
geographical, sparing “no pains that there might be a generall 
and particular description of the world, perfected”—to which 
laudable end he encouraged many topographers, map-makers, 
sea-captains, and the like to collect and record the required 
material. 

All these things, however, for which an adequate fortune gave 
him sufficient facilities, were supplementary and subordinate to 
his main purpose in life—the promotion of learning in general, 
and the furthering of the liberal arts—an ambition which, by the 
method of its accomplishment, won for him from Bayle the title 
of Procureur-Général, or “ Universal Provider,”’ of literature. He 
seems to have been at once, in himself, a seventeenth-century 
“Literary Fund,” a “Society of Authors,” and a walking Notes 
and Queries. Everything he had he freely communicated to those 
concerned, and what he had not, he procuredforthem. “He made 
no end,” says Gassendi, “of sending books up and down,” a con- 
siderable undertaking in those pre-Pickford days; and Camden, 
with whom he maintained his relations, gratefully acknowledges 
the store of excellent works he had received from him. It is also 
recorded that in his single-hearted zeal for the enterprises of his 
less fortunate colleagues, he would have manuscripts collated, 
records searched, and even go as far as to cause drawings to be 
prepared at his own charges. Nor did his busy beneficence 
stop at this. Being a lawyer, he also took watchful care that 
“the servants of the Muses” should not “‘ be vexed and delayed 
with the perplexities of Law-suits’; and he protected and 
assisted them materially in other ways. When John Barclay, 
the already-mentioned author of Argenis, quitted England in 
1616, having somehow lost favour at Whitehall since—if not on 
account oi—the publication of his father’s anti-papal De Potestate 
Pape, Peiresc harboured and helped him, saw him off to Rome, 
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encouraged and criticised his politico-philosophical romance during 
its composition, and ultimately, when, in August 1621, Barclay 
died (or was poisoned), superintended the printing and issue of 
the Latin text at Paris. To Peiresc, consequently, literature is 
in great measure indebted for the book which, under pretence of 
narrating the loves of ‘ Poliarchus”’ (Henry IV.), set the tune to 
Fénelon’s Télémaque, captivated not only Leibnitz and Richelieu 
but Cowper and Coleridge; and was even, for its picked Latinity, 
once ranked with Livy and Tacitus. Of a truth, books have their 
destinies! It may be doubted whether the Clarendon Press would 
care to reprint Argenis now, or that it would find readers of the 
temper or (shall we say?) folio-power of Johnson and Lady 
Mary. 

The foregoing paragraphs group and condense the activities 
of several years of Peiresc’s life. To recount that life in 
minute chronological sequence, as Gassendi has done, besides being 
tedious, would be beyond the limits of this record. It must here 
have briefer treatment. In August 1623, after a seven years’ 
residence at Paris, the growing infirmities of his father, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, brought him back to Aix. His own 
health was not good, but until his father’s death in the following 
year, he nursed him devotedly. Yet he still managed to keep 
up his “old Trade of assisting learned men.’’ To Grotius, now 
fortunately escaped from his prison at Loevestein, and safe on 
French soil, he was as helpful as he had been to Barclay. That 
epoch-making treatise on International Law, the still authoritative 
De Jure Belli et Pacis, according to its author, was not only begun 
“by the Exhortation and Advice” of Peiresc, but to Peiresc 
Grotius in addition attributed his “dwelling in France,” and his 
intercourse ‘‘ with most excellent men” ; and there are numerous 
minor acknowledgments to the same purport. Peiresc also col- 
lected portraits of notabilities, studied petrifications and corals, 
and interviewed distinguished visitors. Among these, in 1625-6, 
was the Papal Legate, Cardinal Francesco Barberini, friend of 
Milton and the English, and Vice-Chancellor of the Church of 
Rome. He corresponded frequently with Malherbe, now domiciled 
at Court; anda sympathetic letter from Peiresc to the poet on the 
premature death, in a duel, of his brilliant but bellicoseson, Marc- 
Antoine, is printed in M. Lud. Lalanne’s edition of Malherbe’s 
works. Another correspondent of eminence was Rubens, whom 
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he had known intimately in the French capital during six weeks 
of 1622, when the painter was engaged on the first stages of that 
Herculean task of decorating the new Luxembourg for Marie de 
Medicis with those vast canvases now transferred to the Louvre. 
Already, three years earlier, Peiresc had done Rubens a signal 
service by obtaining, from Lewis XIII., letters patent to pro- 
tect him in France from piratical print-sellers; and with occa- 
sional “flashes of silence,” the pair continued to write to each 
other until Peiresc died. The “ Belgian Lion” seems thoroughly 
to have appreciated the peculiar qualities of his Provencal friend, 
and Peiresc, on his side, was fully alive to the splendid gifts and 
versatility of Rubens. 

Many tributes or presents from learned men continued to 
find their way to the universal benefactor at Aix, whose house 
is described as “a veritable museum in which all the marvels of 
the world were collected,’ and where, moreover, wonderful to 
relate, a painter, an engraver, a binder, and a transcriber were 
said to be perpetually retained for the service of its owner's 
friends. From London, Spelman, with much prefatory compli- 
ment, sent the first part of his recently published Glossarium 
Archaiologicum ; and Selden, his explanation of the Arundel 
Marbles, then insecurely lodged at Arundel House in the Strand, 
but to-day—thanks to John Evelyn—in the safer custody of the 
University of Oxford. Curiously enough, these treasures of 
antiquity, should by rights, have found a place in the Provence 
repository, since they were originally discovered and secured for 
Peiresc in Asia Minor by his factor, one Samson. But, “‘ by some 
trick or other of the Sellers,” before the purchase was finally 
completed, the luckless Samson was cast into prison; and a more 
advantageous offer having been made by Lord Arundel’s chaplain 
and agent, William Petty, the marbles passed into the possession 
of the virtuoso Karl-Marshal. Peiresc seems to have accepted this 
rather sharp practice with an equanimity rare in collectors. “His 
utmost end”—says Gassendi—“ being publick profit, he thought 
it mattered not whether he or some other had the glory, provided 
that what was forthe good of the Common-wealth of Learning, 
might be published.” And recognising fully the historic value of 
the Greek inscriptions, he rejoiced it had fallen to “his old 
friend Selden” to interpret them. That he himself would not 
inadequately have performed the office of expositor, is clear from 
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his examination of an antique tripod subsequently dug up at 
Fréjus. This he made the theme of an elaborate disquisition, 
supposing it to be on the model of that from which Apollo was 
wont to utter his oracles. He communicated freely with his 
learned friends on the subject, Rubens among the rest, inviting 
their suggestions. He must, however, have fairly exhausted the 
subject himself, for one of his correspondents, Holstenius, Bar- 
berini’s librarian, says that he had “prevented and outgone all 
their care and diligence ” by his personal investigations. Perhaps 
Holste was prejudiced, for Peiresc (among his other good actions) 
had introduced him to his clerical patron. But it is notable that 
this Fréjus tractate seems to have been Peirese’s solitary published 
performance. An extraordinarily voluminous, but generally matter- 
of-fact and pedestrian letter-writer,* he was apparently incapable 
of systematising and co-ordinating his unmanageable erudition 
for literary purposes. During the whole of his life he was diligently 
occupied m collecting material for an exhaustive history of his 
native Provence. Yet like Evelyn’s too-comprehensive Elysiwm 
Britannicum, it never got beyond the project stage. 

In spite of his restless projects and multiform activity, 
Peiresc, as has been said, was by no means a robust man. He 
often suffered terribly, not only from a singularly frail and 
sensitive organisation, but from those humbler ailments which 
afflict the studious and the sedentary. He was probably never 
built for longevity, even if he had observed the precepts of 
Lewis Cornaro, “a Breviarie of whose Life ” was one of his 
literary treasures. In the spring of 1631, as he was sitting at 
the entrance of his garden, he was seized with paraiysis. For a 
week he could neither move one side of his body nor articulate. 
The story of his recovery is one of Gassendi’s few picturesque 
passages. A kind letter had come from Francois de Thou (the 
President’s son, afterwards cruelly executed by Richelieu for alleged 
complicity in the Cinq-Mars conspiracy); and on hearing it read, 
Peiresc showed faint signs of pleasure and returning conscious- 
ness. But his cure was completed by other means. Some one 
recited a newly-arrived song in which the troubadour poet had 


* Peirese’s correspondence, in the excellently edited edition of M. Philippe 
Tamizey de Larroque, still in progress, will occupy eleven quarto volumes. 
And this does not include much which his volatile niece made into curl- papers, 
or used for lighting fires, 
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celebrated the loves of the Lily and the Rose. In the effort to 
express his sense of the beauty of one of the stanzas the sick 
man regained his speech. “Like the Son of Croesus,* desiring to 
utter some words, and particularly these, ‘How excellent is this!’ 
he forthwith uttered them, and at that very moment, his Limbs 
were all freed from the Palsie.” Unhappily, neither the text of 
this ‘‘soul-animating strain,” nor the music to which Peiresc sub- 
sequently caused it to be set, is now known. 

Peiresc’s illness took place at his country seat of Belgentier, 
to which he retired during the ever-recurrent plague, and where, 
from 1629 to 1632, he resided. In September of the latter year, 
he returned to Aix and his old life of curiosity and benevolence. 
He busied himself with the weights and measures of the ancients ; 
he promoted the procuring and printing of Coptic manuscripts; 
he assisted the Jesuit Kircher in his study of hieroglyphics; he 
entertained ambassadors of passage and wandering literati. He 
also investigated the anatomy of the eye, the habits of chameleons, 
the “ originals of winds,”’ the motion of the tides, and so forth. 
Likewise he built a special turret to his house for astronomical 
observations with Gassendi; and he was unwearied in importing 
from the East and elsewhere, fresh specimens of botany and 
zoology. Nor, with all this, did hein any wise relax the practical 
philanthropy which is his most attractive characteristic. When 
that hapless opponent and victim of the schoolmen, Tommaso 
Campanella, broken by torture and thirty years of unjust con- 
finement, contrived to escape from Italy to France, it was Peiresc 
who sent a horse-litter to meet him at Marseilles: Peiresc who 
“made exceeding much of him certain daies together”; and 
Peiresc who eventually despatched him on his way to Paris, 
(where he had letters of recommendation to Richelieu), fully pro- 
vided with money and all things needful for his journey. This 
was in 1634. Three years later, affable, accessible, and interested 
to the last, Peiresc succumbed to a complication of disorders. 
In a farewell letter to his brother, written the day before his 
death, he tells him his end is near, and conjures him fondly by 
“ceste sainte union qui a tousjours esté entre nous,” to secure 
Cardinal Barberini’s consent to a petition he had made on behalf 
of a friend. This—“qui me pese extrémement”—is his sole 


* Herodotus, Bk. I. lxxxv. The dumb son of Croesus, seeing a Persian 
about to slay his father, cried out in his terror. 
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solicitude. He died on June 24, 1637, aged fifty-six, and was 
buried in the Church of St. Dominic. Upon his tomb, destroyed 
at the Revolution, he was described (in Rand’s version of his 
epitaph) as “‘a Man so rarely Happy, that living in an Age of 
Quarrels, all Men knew, but no Man blamed him.” Of the 
funeral honours paid to him by contempory literature, enough 
has been said. In recent years (on November 10, 1895) a 
memorial bust was erected to him in front of the Faculté de 
Droit at Aix, the installation of which was marked by a 
sympathetic address from M. Gaston Paris—an address which 
admirably defined both the merits and limitations of its subject, 
who was described compactly as one whose happiness lay in 
two things: ‘ Connaitre et aimer.”’ 

Peiresc’s portrait was taken by one of his protégés, Claude 
Mellan, a pupil of Simon Vouet. Mellan—like Robert Nanteiil 
—engraved as well as drew; and his plate of Peiresc is reckoned 
one of his finest works. It shows him with thin hair straggling 
from a close skull-cap, and with a short, scanty beard. His face, 
with its aquiline nose, and grave, observant eyes, wears unmis- 
takable signs both of ill-health and over-application. The 
fidelity of the likeness is attested by Rubens, whose only regret 
is, that it fails to give, what painting rarely can give, “ that light 
of intelligence and greatness which had seemed to him to 
characterise his friend’s genius.”’ The portrait, in all probability, 
is an accurate, if not very animated, outward semblance of the 
Procureur Général de la Littérature. 

For his other, or mental likeness, we must go to his friend, 
Gassendi, whose last-and most interesting book is filled with 
personalia. Some of these, especially as regards Peiresc’s bodily 
infirmities, are too detailed for quotation; but others, not 
already anticipated, may be briefly recalled. In religion he was 
a devout Roman Catholic, zealously earnest to make converts, 
and a scrupulous observer of all the public ceremonies of his 
Church. That he was a most devoted son and brother will 
already have been gathered. Of the other sex he seems to have 
been somewhat impatient, holding (in those pre-suffragist days) 
that one “could hardly get any good thereby ”—a conclusion 
perhaps intensified by the fact that he was not too fortunate in 
his “ Mother-in-Law ”’ as Gassendi (or Rand), after the old fashion, 
styles his father’s second wife. He dressed plainly, and never 
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wore silk. His chief bodily exercise was walking; but he was 
not, like Horace, solibus aptus, and always went abroad accom- 
panied by a servant “with a hand-Canopy ” to ward off incon- 
venient sunrays. Like Evelyn, he delighted in gardening, and 
all the adjuncts of that “ purest of Humane Pleasures,” as flowers, 
verdure, falling water, and the songsof birds. These last, indeed, 
he preferred to voices or musical instruments, breeding nightin- 
gales and other feathered songsters in his chamber to solace him 
with their “‘ unpremeditated art,”—which, being unpremeditated, 
he considered less agitating to his fancy and memory than the 
formal ‘* change of sounds and concords.” Cats he was obliged 
to keep, because the mice gnawed his books. He it was who 
first imported from Persia the Angora, of which he had “a 
great company” ... “Ash-coloured, Dun, and speckled, beau- 
tiful to behold.” Of dogs he was a fervent lover. 

But his ruling passion was his library and curiosities. Books 
occupied his house everywhere—on shelves, on tables, on chairs, 
on “nests” about the floor, alternating with manuscripts, statues, 
fossils, ancient weights and measures, bronzes and bric-’-brac of 
all sorts. ‘To the uninitiated it seemed confusion, but to him it 
was confusion with a clue. Provided (there is much virtue in 
that “‘ provided ”’!) no one meddled with his possessions, he could 
always find what he wanted, for everything was labelled or 
docketed or grouped after a fashion, methodical enough when 
you understood it, but hopeless to the outsider. It is in this 
environment that we must imagine him, prolonging into the small 
hours his laborious, exact, interminable correspondence with 
Valavez or Dupuy; despatching duplicate copies of Strada’s 
Emperors or the Mercurius Gallicus to some humbler student; 
discussing inscriptions with Kircher or texts with Saumoise 
or plants with L’Ecluse; acknowledging fresh marbles from 
the Levant or new animals from Africa; or rising stealthily 
to slip a present of money beneath the pillow of some guest too 
proud to receive it in any overt way. Or we may suppose 
him entertaining royally some full-blown scarlet Cardinal or silk- 
clad Provengal magnate under a jessamine-trellis in his garden; 
and then at nightfall, in his private chamber, retiring to a frugal 
supper of his favourite musk-melons, and a long talk with his 
townsman Gassendi concerning the system of Copernicus and the 
discoveries of Galileo, Austin Dosson. 


THE PURCHASE PROBLEM IN IRELAND 


From the middle of the nineteenth century down to 1903 the 
British public and Parliament were wearied with dissertations 
on the Irish Land Question and proposals for its settlement. 
In 1903 a combination of circumstances enabled Mr. George 
Wyndham to make a successful appeal to Parliament and the 
public to deal with the matter in a businesslike way—to cease 
tinkering with it—to leave off trying to settle it “‘ on the cheap,” 
by the method of robbing Peter to pay Paul. He was able to 
convince Parliament and the country that the continuation of the 
long-standing struggle between Irish landlords and Irish tenants 
was aninjury and a disgrace to the Empire, which it was the 
duty of the United Parliament to put an end to, and worth the 
while of the general taxpayer to pay for, by a substantial sum in 
cash down, as well as by a very extensive use of Imperial credit. 
The large calls, then made on Parliament and the taxpayer, 
were responded to in the belief that the measure they were asked 
to agree to would, at last, settle the tiresome question that had 
troubled them all so long. 

As far asthe proposed agreement between Irish landlords and 
tenants for the dissolution of partnership went, the Act of 1903 
operated with more immediate success than its author ever hoped 
for. Difficulties have now arisen with regard to the provision 
offunds. Arethey to be allowed to spoil Mr. Wyndham’s work, 
and inflict on the nation a new and tedious phase of the old Irish 
Land war, over a more restricted area but in a more intense 
form ? 

Even those who doubted the expediency of this bold 
and perhaps expensive policy will not differ from the con- 
clusion that, having been embarked upon, and having been 
accepted by thousands of landlords and tenants in Ireland, it 
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should not now be allowed to fail of its purpose. If the 
settlement of this matter was worth £12,000,000} of cash, and 
£100,000,000 of credit, it is worth (if it cannot be accomplished 
for less) some additional cash and credit, and it will be shown 
presently that the amount of additional cash required for the 
actual work contemplated by Parliament in 1903 is not enormous 
or out of proportion to the object in view if sufficient financial 
skill and resource are forthcoming. 

lf the British Exchequer is in such a bad way that it cannot, 
to meet unforeseen fluctuations in the money market, provide the 
additional amounts necessary for the completion of a transaction 
to which Parliament committed itself in 1903, it is incompre- 
hensible that responsible Ministers should have appointed a Royal 
Commission on Congestion in Ireland with such wide terms of 
reference, and with liberty to interpret those terms with such 
laxity as to permit and encourage suggestions to be made for an 
extravagant extension of the scope of certain secondary provisions 
of the 1903 Act, before the accomplishment of its main purpose 
was secured. 

The Irish system of Land Transfer is clumsy and tedious at 
best. The Local Registration of Title Act, while effecting some 
reforms as regards dealings with land vested in tenant purchasers 
under the Land Acts, has not been so administered as to afford 
any facilities for dealing with the landlords’ titles now submitted 
for investigation. The staff of the Estates Commissioners’ Office 
was quite insufficient to keep pace with the work that poured in. 
The delays in putting through the cases, paying the purchase- 
money and vesting the land in the purchaser became more and 
more serious, till it has become hopeless for any vendor of land 
under this Act to expect to be paid his purchase-money within 
five years or more of the signing of the agreements whereby he 
foregoes his right to his rents. During the interval he receives 
interest on the purchase-money, usually at 34} per cent. The 
position of an encumbered landlord who has been induced to sell 
in hopes of relief by the discharge of his mortgages and the receipt 
of the promised bonus is disastrous. He is liable for interest in 
full on all charges on his property, consisting in many cases of 
mortgages at from 44 to 5} per cent., while he receives only 3$ 
per cent. on his purchase-money and cannot touch the bonus, 
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Meanwhile the tenant, who has agreed to the purchase on the under- 
standing that he will have to pay 3} per cent. on the purchase- 
money forsixty-eight and a half years, finds himself bound to pay 
34 per cent. for an indefinite number of years and the term in- 
creased to an equivalent extent. The Treasury refuses to grant the 
needful increase of staff to remedy this grievance. They have un- 
fortunately a sufficient reason for this. While purchase transactions 
have taken place much faster than was expected, the difficulties 
in the way of raising money to complete them have proved far 
greater than was anticipated. The price of stocks, which it was 
thought would rise, or, at least, be maintained, has fallen. The 
£5,000,000 per annum contemplated (for the first three years) by 
Mr. Wyndham and his financial advisers not only proved insuffi- 
cient for the demands, but had to be floated at a much greater 
loss than was estimated. Issues of larger amounts are therefore 
strongly objected to for various reasons by the financiers who 
find the money. The Irish Development Grant, which forms the 
first guarantee fund to the extent of £160,000 per annum, and 
which Mr. Wyndham counted upon to cover losses on flotation if 
land stock had to be floated at 95 (a similar stock stood at 114 
in 1898), threatens to become exhausted in a short time, because 
the stock has had to be floated much below 95, and the other 
portions of the Guarantee Fund will (as the law now stands) 
be heavily called on. 

Recourse to these portions of the Guarantee Fund means, 
either an increased burden on the local rates, or a disorganisation 
of necessary local government institutions, or both. It is a 
remarkable thing that, while the liability of this fund for charges 
for excess stock is plainly stated in Section 36 (6) of the Act, no 
one seems to have taken any notice of or attached any import- 
ance to that provision when the Bill was before Parliament. 
The only reference in the reported debates to the Clause in 
question occurs in the Committee stage in the House of Commons 
on July 1, 1903, in the following words: “Clauses 26-39 agreed 
to.” The risk of repudiation of his liabilities by the Irish tenant 
purchaser was much discussed, and the right of the Treasury to 
put the Irish ratepayer under stoppages for the default of the 
tenant purchaser explained and approved, but it does not seem 
to have occurred to any one that the Irish local ratepayer might 
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be heavily mulcted (to meet losses arising from excess stock), 
whilethe tenant purchasers in his county were punctually paying 
their instalments. Everybody seems to be agreed that the Irish 
ratepayer should not be made to bear the charge for excess 
stock. Speaking in the House on July 5, 1907, Mr. Asquith 
(then Chancellor of the Exchequer) said: ‘I am confident 
that when the Development Grant should be exhausted nobody 
contemplated that the loss should fall on the Irish rates.” He 
added that the local ratepayers “in justice ought not to be 
asked to bear it.” 

Last November, Mr. Asquith appointed a Treasury Depart- 
mental Committee, presided over by Mr. Runciman, “to inquire 
into the difficulties which have arisen in connection with the 
provision of the funds required for the purposes of the Irish 
Land Act, 1903, and to report how far these difficulties can be 
diminished or removed without imposing any additional charge 
on the Exchequer.” The limitation sterilised the labour of the 
Committee. Had they been directed to find a remedy involving 
as small an additional charge on the Exchequer as possible, they 
might have produced a useful report. As it is they produced a 
report which a Special Committee appointed by the Irish 
Nationalist Party said was ‘profoundly unsatisfactory,” adding 
further, “ this is largely due, no doubt, to the very restricted 
scope of the terms of reference ... it is obvious that the 
limitation raises a fundamental question of public policy. It 
embodies a view which they cannot accept, and operated to 
prevent the Committee from even attempting an adequate solu- 
tion of the real difficulty.” 

The Landowners’ Convention expressed the opinion that most 
of the recommendations, if adopted, would make further nego- 
tiations for the sale of estates under the Act of 1903 practically 
impossible, and useless in the great majority of cases. 

The denunciation of the Runciman Report by the bodies 
representing both landlords and tenants may be regarded as apply- 
ing mainly to their proposals for the future working of the Act. 
As regards bargains already concluded and lodged, the Runciman 
Report explicitly recommends (pars. 83-101, and page 18) that 
no alteration should be made in their terms, and in view of the 
admissions made by Mr. Asquith on July 5, 1907 (quoted above), 
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there is no serious apprehension that Irish local ratepayers may 
be required to bear any of the losses that may arise from carrying 
them through, beyond the Development Grant of £160,000 per 
annum. 

These concluded, or pending agreements, however, for which 
funds are now required, involve amounts of considerably over 
forty millions sterling (exclusive of the bonus), and grave dissatis- 
faction and alarm exist at the inability of the Estates Commis- 
sioners so far to deal with agreements amounting to more than 
about five millions sterling in each year. They impute this to 
insufficient staff, but whether this is the real or the only cause 
or not, the pace must be mended, or vendors and purchasers will 
be subjected to an altogether unreasonable and discreditable 
delay in the carrying through of the agreements which Parliament 
has induced them to make. 

It is also clear that, unless the pace be so mended, this large 
and increasing body of landlords and tenants will derive no 
benefit from any of the schemes which have been proposed for 
the better financing of the Act. These schemes, however, possess 
great importance in themselves, for the proposals materially to 
alter the provisions of the Act with the object of making it 
‘“‘pay its way” could hardly be seriously pressed if any way 
could be devised of substantially lessening the loss which has 
arisen on its working up to the present. 

The scheme which has received the largest amount of outside 
support is the proposal that, in view of the fact that the differ- 
ence in price between Consols and Irish Land Stock does not 
correspond to the difference between the rates of interest (24 per 
cent. and 2# per cent. respectively), the money for land purchase 
could be raised with less loss by issues of Consols than by issues 
of Irish Land Stock. Speaking for the Government in the House 
of Lords on July 15, however, Lord Crewe referred to this proposal 
as one “‘ which it is better to say frankly we are totally unable 
to consider.” 

The Government seem to favour the scheme of the Runciman 
Committee (in paragraphs 103 to 106 of their Report) that, in 
cases of concluded agreements, the landlords should have the 
option (instead of waiting till they could be paid in cash) of 
receiving their purchase-money in such an amount of guaranteed 
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22 per cent. Stock as would produce the purchase-money if sold at 
the market price of the day if below par, but not below 92 per 100. 
This would mean that at 92 the landlord would get about 
£108 14s. in Stock for every £100 of his purchase-money. Lord 
Crewe intimated in the above debate that some lower minimum 
than 92: might be agreed to. This option would probably be 
largely accepted if the market price were not below, or only a 
little below the minimum: but the highest price of this Stock 
shows a downward tendency. It touched 935 in 1904, 954 in 
1905, 934 in 1906, 884 in 1907, and 923 in the first half of 1908. 

As regards the provision of money for the pending agreements 
the Runciman Committee (Report, par. 84) advise a restriction of 
the cash advances and bonus to the amount of cash that the 
National Debt Commissioners may be in a position to supply 
for the purchase of 23 per cent. Stock (which in par. 85, they 
estimate at £5,000,000 per annum), and (par. 106) not to make 
any public issue of the Stock below 92. 

These proposals hold out no prospect of a rapid clearing 
away of the huge total of transactions now awaiting settlement, 
and this fact has called forth one or two important schemes of a 
stop-gap character. That which has attracted most attention 
is a proposal of Sir Alexander Henderson and Lord Kenmare 
that the Treasury should issue short-dated notes, bearing interest 
at 2% or 3 per cent., and undertake to redeem them at par in ten 
equal annual instalments by issuing Guaranteed 2$ per cent. 
Stock as required. This plan would necessitate only small 
issues of this stock in the next few years, and would thereby 
afford an opportunity of testing the accuracy of the Runciman 
Committee’s view that the market-price of the stock might rise 
if the issues were restricted, and the sales made only to the 
National Debt Commissioners. It would also put on the market 
a large supply of short-dated obligations, or “floaters,” which 
would be popular in financial circles; but, on the other hand, 
it is manifestly a mere speculation whether stock could be 
floated to redeem the maturing instalments during the next ten 
years on better terms than it could be floated to-day. At first 
the authors of the scheme proposed that vendors should agree to 
accept these short-dated notes in lieu of cash. Lately, however, 
its advocates have altered it into a proposal that the Treasury 
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should themselves put the notes on the market, and pay the 
vendors in cash with the proceeds. To this latter form no vendor 
need object: but the change deprives the scheme of any advan- 
tage which the Treasury might have seen in it if vendors agreed 
to accept the notes in lieu of cash, especially as the original 
scheme further stipulated that in certain contingencies the 
holders of the notes should accept stock instead of cash in 
discharge of the proposed instalments. 

Another stop-gap scheme was recently submitted to the Irish 
Landowners’ Convention, and is favourably mentioned in a 
minute issued by them on August 28. It assumes that there 
may be much delay in the final carrying through of the sales 
now pending, and proposes that titles should be cleared up to a 
certain necessary stage, and that the Government should then 
make temporary advances at 34 per cent to an amount sufficient 
to pay off the vendor’s mortgages and other superior interests. 
It is assumed that the funds for such a purpose could be readily 
raised at par at 3 per cent. Doubtless this could be done by 
short-dated notes of the character of those suggested by Sir A. 
Henderson. If so, the profit on the scheme would be £5000 per 
annum on every million of money so temporarily lent, and in 
such a large operation this would be sufficient materially to lessen 
the cost of working the Act, while the loans would afford much- 
needed relief to encumbered vendors. 

A fourth scheme which is appended to the above-mentioned 
minute is a proposal that in future the funds for financing the 
Act should be raised not by 22 per cent. Stock but by 2¢ per 
cent. Bonds; that such Bonds should be redeemable by drawings; 
and that the sinking funds of the Stock already issued under the 
Act, as well as the sinking funds of the Bonds themselves, should 
be used for this purpose. The author of this proposal is the 
Secretary of the Landowners’ Convention, Mr. G. de L. Willis. 
It is an attempt to use the sinking funds to enhance the flotation 
price. If it produced this effect to the extent of 3 or 4 per 
cent. it is manifest that a substantial portion of the loss hitherto 
arising from flotation would be avoidedin future. It seems also 
hardly open to doubt that, if the Runciman’ Committee option 
were offered in bonds of this character, many vendors would 
prefer to take them at 95 or 96 to taking the option in Stock at 
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92. People who would be afraid to hold the Stock would not 
hesitate to hold the Bonds, owing to the fact that the latter 
would sooner or later be paid ‘off at par, while the Stock could 
never produce more than the market price of the day. 

It is to be hoped that the proposals in the foregoing schemes 
may suggest to the Government some satisfactory way not only 
of dealing with the pending cases, but also of providing for future 
operations. It is as regards these latter that the recommenda- 
tions of the Runciman Report are so universally condemned in 
Ireland. Let us see what they are, and how they would work. 
For landlords and tenants who have not yet sold and bought 
the terms of the Act are not to be available. The vendor is to 
be paid in 3 per cent. stock, and the tenant is to pay 33 per 
cent. annuity (3 per cent. interest, } per cent. for incidental 
expenses, and 4 per cent. sinking fund) instead of 34 per cent. 
The tenant purchaser, however, in entering into a purchase 
agreement, looks solely to the amount of the reduction in his 
“rent” or annual payment. This readjustment of terms would 
mean, therefore, that in future the landlords would have to accept 
something less, and tenants would have to pay something more 
than under the terms which Parliament had previously enabled 
their neighbours to obtain in sales amounting to something like 
seventy millions sterling. Such a proposal would mean the 
stopping of the working of the Act, and a renewal of the old land 
wal. 

The Runciman Committee (par. 51) anticipates that land- 
lords will agree to sell at prices lower than those now obtaining 
because the fall in prices enables landlords to invest more advan- 
tageously now than they could do in 1903. There are no 
sufficient grounds for this anticipation. The fall in prices has 
already been discounted. In order the sooner to come to terms 
with their tenants, the bulk of the landlords who have sold have 
taken lower prices than those that were bargained for at the Land 
Conference of 1903. The cases still to be dealt with are clearly 
of a class in which the terms heretofore available have failed to 
bring the parties to an agreement. It isnot to be supposed that 
they would agree if the terms were made less attractive. 

One reason why the Report of the Runciman Committee is so 
unsatisfactory is the limitation in the terms of reference. The 
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other is their estimate of the amount of money required to com- 
plete the purchase operations contemplated by the Land Act of 
1903. They estimate it at £160,000,000. The Government have 
refused to publish the evidence on which the report is founded, 
and how the figure of £160,000,000 was arrived at we have no means 
of knowing. We know that Mr. Wyndham, after full study of the 
matter, and with every source of information at his command, con- 
sidered £100,000,000 an outside estimate, and believed that only 
£90,000,000 might be required. We know that Mr. John Morley, 
a former chief Secretary and a very careful and accurate student 
of all branches of the Irish Land Question, considered that the 
matter to be dealt with was a second-term rental of approxi- 
mately £4,000,000, which, at twenty-five years’ purchase would 
require £100,000,000. The average price at which sales have 
taken place is rather under than over twenty-five years’ purchase. 

' In the absence of any clue to the origin of the inflation of 
the estimated amount required for the purpose of the Act, we 
can only conjecture that it must, in part, at least, have arisen 
out of the nature of the evidence given by witnesses committed 
to vast projects for the purchase and colonisation by the State 
of so-called untenanted lands, laid before the Dudley Commission 
and adopted in their report. 

Even if these schemes were desirable in themselves, and 
money spent on them could be regarded as invested as advan- 
tageously as that which is devoted to enabling actual sitting 
tenants to acquire the ownership of their farms, the execution of 
them ought surely to be postponed till the state of the money 
market enables them to be undertaken without interfering with 
the completion of the process of emancipating the sitting tenant. 
There are, no doubt, provisions in the Act of 1903 for the pur- 
chase of untenanted land for the relief of congestion and cognate 
purposes, but the main purpose of the Act, as the whole drift of 
the debates on it in Parliament shows, was the settlement by 
sale and purchase of the conflict between the sitting tenants and 
their landlords, and, when funds are running short, the main 
purpose of the Act should be secured before the secondary objects 
are taken up, and, above all, taken up in a form vastly more 


extensive than the author of the Land Act of 1903 ever con- 
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The Schemes in favour of which the Dudley Commission has 
reported are, moreover, largely of a hazardous and unnecessary 
character. This part of the programme of the Government and 
the Nationalist Party will have to be greatly curtailed or wholly 
omitted. With such curtailment the Runciman Committee’s 
£160,000,000 will shrink again to something not differing widely 
from the estimate of Mr. Wyndham, endorsed by Viscount 
Morley, and the problem of land purchase finance which the 
Government now has to deal with will be reduced to manageable 
dimensions. 

If the action of Parliament in 1903 is not to be stultified his 
Majesty’s Ministers must find a way of solving the following 
problems. The block m the Estates Commissioners’ offices must 
be relieved by a sufficient and efficient increase of staff. Means 
must be found to pay vendors within at the most two years of 
the lodgment of their agreements in cash, or in some accept- 
able form of securities in lieu of cash, and to vest the purchased 
holdings in the tenants. If this cannot be immediately brought 
about, advances must be made to encumbered vendors at a 
moderate rate of interest to pay off charges, pending the actual 
payment of the purchase-money. Arrangements must be made 
as regards purchasers’ annuities and vendors’ bonus which will 
provide as effective inducements to those landlords and tenants 
who are still outside the operation of the Act as those by which 
agreements which have already been signed have been brought 
about. These things must be done without placing any onerous 
burden on the Irish ratepayer, and at the least possible cost to 
the general taxpayer. 

No scheme which any outsider can suggest would be likely 
entirely to meet the case. Various schemes have, however, been 
submitted to the Government out of one of which, or by a com- 
bination of which the Act may be financed without placing 
on the general taxpayer a burden of anything like the 
weight estimated by Mr. Runciman’s Committee (£705,000 per 
annum). It hasbeen shown in a Minute published on May 1 by 
the Executive Committee of the Irish Landowners’ Convention 
that up to a total of £100,000,000 there is no reason for estimat- 
ing the annual additional charge for financing the Act (to be 
transferred from the Irish ratepayer to the general taxpayer) at 
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more than £285,000 per annum, even if the financial arrange- 
ments are not altered otherwise than by such transfer. With the 
aid of some modification of some of the schemes suggested the 
charge is capable of being reduced below this figure. 

The attitude of the Irish Nationalists on this matter is some- 
what perplexing and embarrassing to Ministers who desire to avoid 
the threatened collapse of the Wyndham Purchase policy. 

The criticism of the Nationalist special committee on the 
Runciman Report was a document with great part of which the 
Irish landlords could agree. It seemed to open the way for 
co-operation for the objects in which Irish landlords and tenants 
are equally interested. The two parties could work together on 
the main lines of the Nationalist manifesto, and agree to differ 
about the short-sighted and impracticable proposal that the bonus 
should vary inversely with the price, and on the question of com- 
pulsory purchase. 

At a recent meeting of the “National Directory,” however, a 
resolution was passed, declaring that “any attempt to organise 
an agitation having for its sole object the provision of those 
larger funds which are necessary, and which the Irish Party have 
demanded, without reference to the above-mentioned vital 
reforms, would be a movement in opposition to the policy of the 
Irish Party’’—the “ above-mentioned reforms” being: (1) the 
abolition of the zones; (2) compulsory powers to deal with land- 
lords refusing to sell on reasonable terms, and for the breaking 
up of “grass ranches; ” (3) the redistribution of the bonus, and 
(4) the reforms recommended by the Dudley Commission. 

Now “the Zones” are the provisions in the Act of 1903 
whereby bargains between landlord and tenant under which the 
tenant’s annual payments will in future be between ten per cent. 
and 30 per cent. less than his second term judicial rents, and 
between 20 per cent. and 40 per cent. less than his first term 
judicial rents, are to be passed by the Estates Commissioners 
without inspection for value. Their abolition would involve a 
substantial increase in the delays complained of in the Estates 
Commissioners’ Office, and the additional funds demanded from 
the Treasury to provide staff to lessen these delays would be used 
up for the payment of additional inspectors, whose operations 
would necessarily increase the delays. The carrying out of the 
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recommendations of the Dudley Commission, and the compulsory 
acquirement of extensive grass lands, on which to settle “con- 
gests” or “ landless men,” who would require substantial assist- 
ance to live on them, would so inflate the amount of money 
required as to make the completion of the main object of the 
Act impracticable under present circumstances. In spite of the 
alleged unanimity of the “Nationalist Directory” in passing the 
obstructive resolutions above mentioned, and the repetition of 
their contents by Mr. Redmond at Waterford on the eve of his 
departure for America, there are signs that there is considerable 
difference of opinion among the Nationalists on the subject. If, 
therefore, His Majesty’s Ministers make a determined effort to 
meet the difficulties in the way of carrying out the main objects 
of Mr. Wyndham’s Act, show themselves ready to take the 
measures necessary for this purpose, and refuse to allow the 
difficulties to be increased and their removal obstructed by the 
weighting and spoiling of their measure in the mode proposed by 
the Nationalist Directory, the country will not allow the Irish 
Parliamentary Party to reject the Government proposals. 

The shape into which the views of the Irish Nationalist Party 
on the matter in hand have now been put is, after all, strictly in 
accordance with the policy they have pursued for many years, 
of always demanding more than they can possibly get, so as to 
make sure of having a grievance whatever happens. The Govern- 
ment and Parliament have the same choice now as was put before 
them by Mr. Wyndham in 1903: 


We can prolong for another 100 years, for another 150 years, a tragedy 
which is none the less, which is indeed the more tragic, because it is thin and 
long drawn out—or we can .. . prosecute a business transaction, occupying 
some fifteen years, based, in common with all sound and hopeful transactions, 
upon the self-esteem, the probity and the mutual good-will of all concerned... 
all interests—landlord and tenant, Nationalist and Unionist, British and Irish— 
can hope for no tolerable issue to any view, constitutional, political, economic, 
which they severally may cherish until, by settling the Irish Land Question, we 
achieve social reconciliation in Ireland. 


H. pE F. MontTGoMEry. 


UPON COUNTRY HOUSE VISITING 


IMPRESSIONS are as a rule created by experience and comparison ; 
but this rule has an exception, for where country houses are con- 
cerned, an impression is effected more by the atmosphere than by 
what occurred during the sojourn. It may well be that although 
nothing special happened to singularise your visit, it was never- 
theless enjoyable; the atmosphere took possession of you at the 
door, accompanied you all over the house, and lured you into 
the garden. Its quality was either peaceful, inspiriting, depress- 
ing, or sordid; but it was enveloping, for every house has an 
atmosphere which is created by the person who lives longest in 
the house, or whose strength and individuality eclipse that of 
all the other inhabitants. 

I stayed once for a shooting-party in an old Italian house, 
where the hall was of green marble and columns supported a 
marble gallery. The walls were hung with Burne-Jones’, and 
the hostess, tall and willowy, with dreamy downcast eyes as a 
Burne-Jones herself, seemed to glide ghostlike over the marble 
floor. The party, which was characteristically English and 
sporting, returned after the day’s shooting and talked in hushed 
voices as though in church. The atmosphere was saintly, and 
every one was unconsciously affected by it. The result was not 
in the least a dull party; on the contrary, conversation took a 
higher tone and became intellectual, even brilliant. Several 
members of that party I met the following summer at the house 
of a rich and material hostess. They had been swept into a new 
environment, so differently constituted that it rendered them 
almost unrecognisable. 

Wandering out into the garden about tén o’clock, I found 
it as empty as the house; not even a’ man of the party had 
as yet put in an appearance. Selecting a book, I went on to 
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the lake, moored my boat under a tree, and spent a peaceful 
morning. About two o’clock hunger drew me indoors. The 
party was lunching at a long table in a half-dark room. Mid- 
way through the meal our hostess appeared, and toward the end 
our host came also. It was nearing four o’clock when lunch was 
over. How every one was amused until tea-time I do not know, 
but upon returning from a motor drive I found the women of 
the party reclining, in décolleté tea-gowns, upon low divans in 
remote corners, smoking cigarettes, and talking in undertones to 
the men next to them. Cigarette ends floated in every vase and 
were hidden in every flower-pot. Ashes littered every little silver 
tray as well as the carpet. The combined efforts of tuberose 
and tobacco succeeded in making an atmosphere as sensuous 
and oriental as that of the Italian house had been ecclesiastical. 
Looking indiscreetly through the window unnoticed, a Gloire de 
Dijon seemed to entreat one to come out and enjoy the few 
remaining hours of the waning summer day. I responded to 
the entreaty, and outside among the long shadows that evening 
cast upon the grass one breathed afresh. The garden conveyed 
nothing to the mind of my hostess, but she took an interest in 
the greenhouse, for there grew the flowers in pots that were 
transported into the drawing-room as soon as they were in full 
bloom. 

These two houses are, perhaps, extreme instances, neither of 
them particularly conducive to one’s enjoyment. There are 
plenty of others which are banal and commonplace; where 
amiable people exchange pleasant remarks; where lawn-tennis 
keeps the guests amused by day and bridge by night; whilst the 
methodical habits of the hostess impart the feeling of an hotel, 
so that one feels inclined to write in the visitors’ book: ‘‘ Excel- 
lent accommodation, food good, attendance perfect.” Although 
you may have neither learnt nor experienced anything new, the 
visit has been reposeful and you have not been bored. 

The really tedious house-party is the one that is always play- 
ing games and practical jokes; where a game of lawn-tennis or 
croquet is forced upon you whether you wish to play or not, and 
the garden consists of miniature golf-courses, “clocks,” croquet- 
lawns, and tennis-courts. Your hostess, who thinks that reading 
is the refuge of boredom or insomnia, insists upon your playing 
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a round card game—probably “‘ my bird sings’’"—with the dullest 
oldest people of the party, because you protested you could 
not play bridge. At last you wearily (for what is more wearying 
than boredom) seek your bed, only to find it however made up 
in a curious way called “apple-pie,” or else the blankets are 
missing. These things inconveniently enough are not discovered 
until you are prepared to “‘turn in.” You have then either to 
make the best of it or else go forth half-clothed into a dark 
corridor in helpless search; here either you trip over a string or 
a wet sponge falls on your head, followed by mirthful peals of 
laughter from hidden offenders who think they have succeeded 
in being funny. Even this is not a sufficient device for your 
inconvenience. Doubtless you have discovered in the morning, 
as I have, onions among your clothes. At breakfast your host 
pours cayenne pepper over your porridge while you are not 
looking, and then, with untimely interest, asks how you feel. 
Just as if you could possibly be rude enough to tell him. 
Strangely enough, one of the pleasantest parties I have known 
was a shooting-party—and they are not asa ruleamusing. I knew 
my host and hostess not at all, and had been invited by a member 
of the family—a nice casual Irish family. If upon arriving in 
view of a stately Georgian house I experienced the feelings of 
shyness and embarrassment of a stranger, they were of very short 
duration. I was driven under an archway and into a courtyard, 
where the merry laughing sound of a fountain dispelled all the 
solemnity created by the severe quadrangular building. An atmo- 
sphere of friendliness surrounded me there and then. So hospitably 
was I received by a sporting host and intellectual hostess that 
before many hours had elapsed I felt I knew the family intimately. 
They were simple, natural, and sympathetic. The household 
habitually rose with the lark. Most of the male members of the 
family seemed to complete their toilet in the corridor, to judge 
from the whistling, singing and general noisiness that emanated 
from that direction. Certain guests who, in everyday life would 
resent intensely having their sleep dispelled so completely and 
unconcernedly, nevertheless fell into the spirit that surrounded 
them, and appeared smilingly serene and amiable at a surpris- 
ingly early breakfast. At a given hour our host started off 
shooting whether his guests were ready or not. After a consider- 
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able amount of walking (for the game did not fly over the shooter’s 
heads in clouds at the end of the garden), the bag at the end of 
the day consisted of pheasants, woodcock, peacock, guinea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, and wild-duck, not to mention rabbits and hares. 
Immediately after dinner the son of the house retired uncere- 
moniously to bed. Our host went to his study unless a game of 
bridge tempted him to remain in our midst. Every one else 
devised schemes of; amusement in which, left to themselves, they 
succeeded very well. The cheerfulness and lightheartedness were 
contagious. 

Through the garden, which even in winter showed traces of 
delightful rock-gardens and ferneries, flowed clear gravel-bedded 
streams. Stone bridges spanned a trout river—the banks of 
which were grown with dogwood and scarlet willow; these from 
afar had the effect of a crimson mist. The place was lived in by 
people who loved every inch of it. It was essentially a home and 
the family changed none of their habits to suit their friends; the 
friends when they came had merely to adapt themselves. This 
arrangement, admirable as it proved, might not succeed in every 
case, forif a different atmosphere prevails not all the efforts of a 
hostess can make the party amusing. 

I have experience of a house where shooting-parties all through 
the winter and week-end parties the rest of the year are a regular 
institution. Everything is done on a lavish and extravagant 
scale. Motors, horses, and carriages are at one’s disposal. The 
sport is of the very best, yet the parties remain stiff and formal 
much like the Italian garden. Instead of waking up cheerfully, 
you come down to breakfast late, hoping that every one else has 
finished. This festive meal is served at a long dining-table with 
floral arrangements as for a dinner-party. You feel instinctive 
aversion for the American beauty roses which have been forced 
in a green-house and look so unnaturally fresh. Every one 
desires to sit with their back to the light, but only one person 
can gratify that desire, because the windows face the end of the 
table. The toast is handed round by relays of footmen. The 
guests, who sit as far apart as possible, speak only in mono- 
syllables. The attitude of some members of the family towards 
their personal friends creates a feeling of exclusiveness that 
freezes all the other guests who are on less intimate terms 
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with their hosts. The shooting is arranged by rank. It is 
accordingly no place for a younger son. A friend of mine, 
young impecunious and charming, having been so placed four 
days in succession that he never fired a shot, exclaimed at last in 
indignation and despair: “I do believe they think I’m illegiti- 
mate.” No sooner is tea over than the weary sportsmen are set 
down to a game of bridge. The daughter of the house plays for 
high stakes, as do several of her girl-friends. After dinner the 
game continues uninterruptedly until bedtime. It is a curious 
sight, that of twe long drawing-rooms filled with small tables 
around which are seated the silent and absorbed youth of both 
sexes, and more unpleasant it is than curious, to see these young 
and some of them beautiful girls, settling accounts before going 
to bed, and arguing over silver and banknotes with the young 
men their partners. It isso much more upon your individuality 
than upon your possessions that the people who surround you 
depend for their enjoyment. If you do not feel kind it is useless 
to afiect a semblance of kindness, ‘‘c’est le coeur qui attire,” 
and not the action but the mind, creates the atmosphere. 

I went to stay on the South Coast for a cricket week with 
some people who possessed a black and white Elizabethan house 
but very little else; certainly not the wherewithal to keep it up. 
Priceless ancestral pictures looked down from the walls upon 
threadbare carpets. Clipped yew hedges hundreds of years old 
surrounded a garden almost devoid of flowers. The pretty 
daughter of the house abandoned us at certain hours in order 
to feed the chickens which swarmed all over the front lawn. 
There were no horses, no motors, no footmen, yet the compara- 
tive poverty lent an atmosphere intensely distingué and aristo- 
cratic that the luxurious house with all its riches and comforts 
could not effect. 

Leaving them, my tour of visits then led me to a house whose 
vast proportions weighed upon my spirits and deportment, and 
where an Ascot dress seemed scarcely smart enough to wear at 
breakfast. As contrasts add considerably to the amusement and 
interest of life, I was both amused and interested. Reflection 
suggested however that people who possess palaces must find it 
unpleasant ever to be alone. The lofty galleries and drawing- 
rooms that open one into another require to be peopled. The 
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dining-room must resound with voices and laughter. The re- 
echoing of your own footsteps in a lonely marble hall is a melan- 
choly thing, especially when you feel that it is required of you 
by marble statues to walk sedately instead of running down the 
corridor in a hurry, or to sit in a chair and not upon the arm of 
it. In the garden, once out of sight of the carpet bedding, I 
experienced such a feeling of elation that I skipped unrestrainedly 
down the broad grass walk between the azalea banks, as though 
renewed joy of life had taken possession of me, when suddenly— 
meeting a grave stone urn on a lichened pedestal against a back- 
ground of clipped yew—I was overcome by a shameful and 
apologetic feeling for my momentarily flippant relaxation, and 
continued on my way more soberly. 

What is the spirit that prompts you to go away and visit? 
Is it merely a desire to see your friends? In which case, why 
should you be burdened with your friends’ friends? It frequently 
happens that your host and hostess have been so occupied in 
entertaining their party, that although they may be your most 
intimate friends, the hour of departure comes round before you 
have managed to exchange any words beyond the conventional 
banality of ordinary acquaintance. Even when you have enjoyed 
yourself you are invariably glad to get home, although that home 
may consist metaphorically of only two rooms and a cabbage- 
patch, or 

My library was dukedom large enough, 
and you probably enjoy it the more for having seen the palace 
and the Italian garden, for which you entertain no covetous 
feelings. How short is Saturday to Monday if you are enjoying 
yourself, and how long if you are bored! 

Concerning shooting-parties, I wonder why ladies are invited 
at all, and if invited why do they go? A wife may want to 
accompany her husband, but does a girl find it amusing to balance 
herself on a stick in the mud, to have cold feet and a red nose, 
to be told unceremoniously to “shut up”’ because the birds are 
coming, and then receive the discharged cartridges in her face? 
{s it fun to hear the dull thud of falling birds, and to turn away 
at the last with a sickening feeling, as the keeper seizesa wounded 
bird and bites its head between his teeth ? It is probable that 
the men would enjoy their métier of killing and maiming far 
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more if we were not there; whilst it is certainly neither easy nor 
pleasant for us to have to entertain—after dinner—weary men 
who are counting the moments to go to bed. Yet we have all 
done this, are probably doing it at this moment, and will go on 
doing it. 

Difficulties attend any attempt to describe the ideal country 
house for it varies with people’s tastes. Perhaps in a general 
way it might be defined as the house—after your own—which is 
the pleasantest to be in. 

Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 
A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 
A house with lawns enclosing it, 


A living river by the door, 
A nightingale in the sycamore! 


I found it—that house—after looking for years. And it was 
worth waiting to find. Everything is there except the nightin- 
gale in the sycamore. It is the end of summer, that is why 
there is no nightingale; but instead of a sycamore there is a 
variegated Acer through which twines a purple clematis. It is a 
fifteenth-century- house and stands in the centre of a wild 
tangled garden. A ghostly house it is, with breakneck stairs, 
old world latticed windows, and full of carved oaken furniture 
arranged with taste. In front of the house on a plot of grass is 
an old-fashioned sun-dial. Around it, growing carelessly in well- 
studied neglect, are various herbs, among which a giant lavender, 
whose gnarled and twisted stem testifies as to age, seems quite 
content to dwell demurely at the feet of time. No sooner do 
I leave the high-road than the atmosphere within the gates 
envelops me in a great shroud that casts upon everything a 
spell of magic, and robs the merciless critic of his powers. Our 
existence is entirely different here from what it is elsewhere. We 
breakfast in the paved courtyard where tobacco-plants grow 
against the wall, and a little fountain that trickles into a stone 
basin is the only sound to break the stillness. White pigeons 
come there to drink, and we feed them with crumbs. It might 
well be some distant unfrequented corner of Spain. At mid-day 
the tobacco-plants droop limply in the sun, but at dinner-time, 
when the dusk begins, they raise their heads miraculously, and 
the air is laden with their fragrance. We dine by the mellow 
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light of Japanese lanterns, and watch the sky above the wall 
grow more deeply blue as night draws on. Over the freely flow- 
ing talk drifts the ceaseless sound of trickling water. After dinner 
we all drift out on to the river in punts. Sometimes there is a 
moon for the occasion, and a mist that hides the opposite shore. 
In the increasing distance, two pink lights alone are visible: the 
Japanese lantern in the boat-house, and its restless reflection in 
the moving water. The rule of the house is that every one shall 
remain out as long as the spirit moves them. No stern disap- 
proving hostess awaits the late return of her guests to bed. On 
the contrary, she also goes out on to the river and the court- 
yard door remains unlocked. When for the first time you feel 
sorry to return to your own home, be sure that you have at last 
found your ideal country house. The Saturday to Monday you 
spend in it is one of those week-ends that are too short. So at 
least I found; for emerging from it I felt the same sudden jar 
one experiences when the music ends and the curtain falls on an 
opera. 

If you are overcome at some moment by a violent desire to 
leave your home for a change (it is a desire that may seize any 
one at any moment), and if your ideal house is unavailable, go 
and visit the friend who lives in a cottage. Most people possess 
a cottage friend, usually some very young and daring person 
who is newly wed, and proving to the wise and knowledgable 
that love in a cottage is a very feasible thing. This form of 
visiting is most entertaining, especially if you arrive unex- 
pectedly. Friends who live in cottages are seldom perturbed by 
the arrival of an unexpected guest. Room can always be found 
for you beneath the undulating roof, and sheets that smell of 
fresh lavender. Only the people who live in giant houses are ever 
perturbed by your unexpectedness. 

The cottage upon which I descend unexpectedly is Eliza- 
bethan and deserves the qualifying adjective of glorified. I 
select the spring for my visit, because then I find the wistaria— 
that climbs up to the roof—in bloom. My friend is usually in 
her orchard among the white-stemmed trees, and every spring 
finds her teaching her child some new accomplishment. When 
a gust of wind comes and shakes the fruit branches overhead, 
the baby’s curls are showered with pink petals. 
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If I wish to get away from every association of conventional 
life and yet combine the delights of intellectual companionship, 
I start off to an old-world county, where a cottage in a remote 
village nestles by the side of an unfrequented highway. Even 
the most unimaginative passer-by pauses before the swing-gate 
to admire the flower-bordered path that leads to the homely 
timber cottage. Age has bent and tilted the gables at every 
conceivable angle. In the garden on a mound, stands a wind- 
mill, the remnant of a former tenant. In this vicinity nearly 
all the farmers’ and millers’ cottages have been usurped by the 
toilers in literature, art, and drama. The discovery of this 
secluded spot by a weary, peace-seeking celebrity has led in time 
to the foundation of a “Bohemian” settlement. The place has 
ceased to be typical and has become unique. There is a certain 
curious stability that pervades the atmosphere. No matter what 
changes the seasons bring about in the garden, the big white 
mill with outstretched arms stands immovably on its mound. 
The yew hedge that grows taller year by year may in time shut 
off the view of the garden to the passer-by, but the mill will still 
survey it all. To the actor it represents a background to the 
stage of life, to the writer it is a poem, and the artist sees in it 
a picture, a poem, and a background all in one. But here the 
pen, the brush, and the mask are laid aside. Picturesque slim 
figures in cotton frocks and sun-bonnets revel in the greatest of 
all productions, one which no amount of genius could have 
achieved without their aid: and the delightful! sound of children’s 
laughter adds charm to an already peerless garden. 

I wonder how many people there are who would give up 
going to parties—and any ambition they entertained of ever 
having parties—in order to possess their own cottage with all 
the accessories which make it a Paradise. Happily this ambition 
which is so easy to realise, appeals only to the minority, else we 
should be denied the entertaining contrasts of country house 
visiting. Nevertheless, as I contemplate my friend’s garden of 
roses and love-in-a-mist among which the children themselves look 
like flowers, there rings in my ears the fragment of a poem: 


» » » ere I descend to th’ grave, 
May I a small house and a largé garden have. 
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Wasuineton, September 11, 1908 


THE Republicans believe, and possibly with reason, that the 
election of Mr. Taft-is no longer in doubt; that he will be elected, 
but not by the great popular majorities that were given to Mr. 
Roosevelt four years ago. Mr. Taft they regard as a victor, but 
he must fight for what he wins. 

s: eWith the exception of Vermont and Maine the rest of the 
country votes for President and Members of Congress on the same 
day in November, which this year is the third; and also for 
Governors and other State officials. Vermont and Maine also 
vote for President on that day, but they elect their State officials 
and Congressmen in September. For nearly thirty years it has 
been accepted with all the force of a law in physics or mechanics 
that as the political pendulum swings in Vermont so it will swing 
through the same arc in the rest of the country. Ifthe Republican 
candidate for Governor is elected by less than 25,000 majority a 
Democratic President will be elected in the following November, 
but if the majority rises above 25,000 then the Republican 
Presidential candidate is sure of election. The Democrats, it may 
be added, have no hope of electing their candidate and simply 
make the fight for the sake of maintaining the party organisation, 
as Vermont has three Republicans for every Democrat. This 
forecasting the election by the size of the Republican guberna- 
torial majority has the sanctity of age to command respect. 
It has been tested now for thirty years and has not been found 
wanting. In 1876, Tilden, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, ran against Hayes, the Republican candidate, and the 
Republican majority at the September election was reduced to 
20,000. Hayes, it will be remembered, was seated by the elec- 
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toral commission, but many historical writers and conservative 
public men have believed that Tilden was really elected and that 
he was “‘euchred’”’ out of theseat. At any rate, the election was so 
close, and it was attended by so much confusion, that the Vermont 
index was a forerunner of what was to follow. In 1884, Mr. 
Cleveland was elected for the first time, and Vermont sounded 
the warning in September by giving the Republicans only 21,000 
majority. Four years later he was defeated by Harrison, and 
the majority rose to 27,000. When in 1892 Mr. Cleveland was 
again successful, Vermont had registered the popular verdict two 
months in advance by cutting down the Republican majority to 
17,000, and since that time the Republican gubernatorial candi- 
dates havealways had a majority ranging close to 30,000. 

It might at first glance seem childish to attach so much 
importance to Vermont, but there is sound reason for it. The 
theory of the political managers is that Vermont is fairly repre- 
sentative of the rest of the country, and that what affects the 
country at large is reflected in Vermont. It is true conditions 
there are not the same as exist in some of the other States, in 
New York or Pennsylvania in the east or Wisconsin in the west. 
It is a State without large cities, and while it has some manufac- 
turing industries its wealth is in its farms, which are small and 
scattered. Nevertheless, Vermont is subject to the same influ- 
ences that affect other communities. If times are hard and 
money is scarce and many men are out of employment in the 
great States of the east and west, Vermont will feel the pinch of 
poverty; ifin New York and Illinois there is a general feeling 
of discontent, some manifestation of it will be seen in Vermont; 
if the administration is unpopular Republicans will show their 
disapproval either by remaining away from the polls on election 
day or by voting for the Democratic candidate. Regarding 
Vermont, therefore, as representing the average sentiment of the 
country it is not entirely childish to attach importance to the 
election. ms 

I was in New York on the night of the Vermont election, when 
the returns showed that the Republican candidate for Governor 
was assured of the normal majority, and I asked one of the most 
experienced managers of the Republican’ campaign what real 
importance he attached to the result. 
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To be quite frank with you [he said], very much and nothing at all, It is 
important to us for the moral effect, because, as you know, every one, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, professionals as well as amateurs, pins so 
much faith to the Vermont election. It is the modern amulet. Soldiers used 
to be sent into battle and told they were protected from death because they 
wore a charm and that belief made them fight with a more desperate courage, 
although it didn’t save them from being captured or killed. It is the same 
now. ‘To-morrow morning every Republican who reads those election returns 
will feel greater confidence, and the doubters can find courage in the voice of 
the oracle. The Democrats will laugh and talk about superstition and the 
absurdity of forecasting the result in Montana by the result in Vermont, but 
deep down at heart they will have a feeling that it is an evil omen, and many 
Democrats who now fear defeat will become despondent and say it is no use 
putting forth their best efforts because there is nothing to hope. In that 
respect Vermont’s majority is worth a good deal to us. 

Now if this were a normal year, if there were two parties in the field 
appealing to the voters on distinct issues, I should say that Vermont was 
indicative of the result and that the Republicans have nothing to fear, but this 
is not a normal year and previous calculations have little weight. Mind you, I 
do not mean to suggest that Mr. Taft will not be elected. I am very firmly of 
the opinion that he will be, but I do not regard the fight as won because 
Vermont has given a Republican majority. 

Mr. Taft will be defeated or elected not by the votes of Vermont and the 
States of the east, excluding New York, which will have much to say, but by 
the votes of the States of the middle west, and as yet we do not know with 
certainty how those States will vote, I believe they will vote for Mr. Taft, and 
that they will be influenced simply by one consideration, The great mass of 
yoters, working men, small shop-keepers, minor professional men, wage-workers 
and salaried men generally, will vote for Mr. Taft because of the fear they have 
that Mr. Bryan’s election will bring about hard times and diminish their wages 
or their profits or their incomes. I exclude what we can for the sake of 
convenience call the upper class, the bankers, the merchants, the financiers, the 
leading professional men, I know well enough how they will vote, but their 
votes do not elect a President. It is the middle and the working classes who 
elect Presidents in this country, and unless we have their support Mr. Taft 
will be defeated. 

I believe, as I say, that they will come to us, but I do not know, and 
nobody knows. We have yet to ascertain how really radical the western 
country is, whether radicalism is so deep seated that its votaries are prepared 
to risk much for the sake of electing Mr. Bryan, believing that in him lies their 
only hope, and that Mr. Taft is by nature and by environment too conservative 
to give them the remedies that we have been told they so earnestly demand. I 
have formed an opinion, and being an opinion merely it is entitled to no great 
consideration, but I believe this cry of radicalism has been exaggerated. I 
think the American people are in favour of a progressive policy, the sort of 
policy they know will be carried out by Mr. Taft, but they do not want any- 
thing that is revolutionary or extremely radical. And yet, I say to you 
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frankly, I may be all wrong about this and I may only discover my error the 
day after election. 


Believing that Mr. Taft will be elected, and that belief is 
largely based on the fact that Mr. Bryan has too many obstacles 
to overcome to make his election possible except through a 
political revolution or the crass stupidity of his opponents, there 
is so much to confuse judgment that one has to ask himself 
whether Mr. Bryan is not stronger than is generally imagined. 
Here, for instance, is a straw that is curious, to say the least. 
The New York Times has asked its readers to indicate their 
Presidential preferences. The Times is supporting Mr. Taft with 
great vigour and ability; it is not a sensational paper, it is so 
unenterprising as not to put half a column of “heading” in type 
an inch long over a paragraph of news; it does not appeal to the 
unwashed by the devices of the yellow journals; its readers are 
largely the well-to-do and educated, especially business men and 
financiers. Now with such a constituency it might be taken as 
a matter of course that Mr. Taft would have a long lead over his 
opponents, but I find that not to be the case. I have kept a 
record of the correspondence for a week, and in that time thirty- 
two men have avowed their purpose to vote for Mr. Taft (one of 
whom declared that he would vote for Mr. Bryan if Governor 
Hughes was not renominated) as against thirty who were ranged 
on the side of Mr. Bryan, while ten were for the Socialist candi- 
date, one for the Prohibitionist, and two for the Independence 
League candidate. If among the class of readers to whom the 
Times appeals Mr. Taft is only by two readers stronger than Mr. 
Bryan, and only three times as strong as the candidate of the 
Socialist Party, it would be a fair inference that in New York at 
least Mr. Taft is sure of nothing, for the normal Democratic 
majority in the city of New York is sufficient to wipe out the 
Republican majority in the rest of the State unless the Republi- 
cans poll an unusually heavy vote by drawing from the Demo- 
crats. And these letters to the Times do not indicate that. 


It has passed into a political proverb that the-Democrats can 
always be relied upon to do the wrong thing at the right time, 
and so contemptuous in late years have the Republicans become 
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of Democratic strategy that they have relied more upon the 
blunders of their opponents to win their battles than their own 
fighting powers. This year, however, it is the Republicans who 
have blundered, and if despite their blunders Mr. Taft is elected, 
then one will have more respect for the pious trust in Providence 
being always on the side of the biggest battalion, and there is no 
doubt about the Republican regiments being larger than the 
Democratic and the same discrepancy existing between the war 
chests of the two parties. 

Mr. Bryan’s position on the tariff is of course well known. 
He is in accord with the historical attitude of his party, and ever 
since his entrance into public life he has taken advanced ground in 
opposition to the high protective duties of the Republican Party. 
The platform of the Democratic Party is in favour of tariff 
revision, which does not mean Free Trade by a good deal, but 
does mean a rearrangement of existing schedules and possibly a 
slight reduction of duties here and there. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, are divided on the question. Some of the western 
Republicans are as good tariff revisionists as Mr. Bryan, but 
there are many Republicans, both in the east and the west, who 
are as firmly committed tothe maintenance of high protection as 
Mr. Asquith and his supporters are to Free Trade. Mr. Taft had 
aunounced himself in favour of tariff revision, the work to be 
undertaken at a special Session of Congress immediately following 
his election. The Republican high protectionists say that the 
President can call Congress to say how that revision shall be carried 
out; a plain intimation that Mr. Taft cannot count too surely 
on being able to put through a low tariff act. A division in the 
Party ranks ona question so vital as this ought to do great damage, 
but it probably will not. 

Again, the Republicans find themselves in an awkward posi- 
tion in combating Mr. Bryan’s demand for a Government 
guarantee of deposits in national banks. National banks operate 
under a charter granted by the Government, and they are under 
the control and supervision of the Government, through an 
official in the Treasury Department known as the Comptroller of 
the Currency, in that they are required to make periodical re- 
ports to the Comptroller, and the methods by which they carry 
on their business are strictly regulated by laws passed by Congress. 
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Mr. Bryan proposes that depositors shall be guaranteed by the 
banks establishing a safety fund, the details of which have not 
yet been worked out, but obviously bearing a certain proportion 
to capital and deposits, and that when a bank fails the loss to 
depositors shall be made good out of this fund. In the panic 
last October, and it has been the same in every other panic, 
millions in deposits were withdrawn from the banks and hoarded 
in safe deposit boxes and stockings as their owners feared the 
solvency of the banks, and stringency was made worse because 
at a time when currency was most in demand it had been driven 
into hiding. Mr. Bryan says if depositors were certain of the 
soundness of the banks they would not withdraw their money, 
and the only way to reassure them is the knowledge that behind 
the banks is the guarantee of the Government. 

The proposition to have the Government insure the solvency 
of the banks so far as the depositor is concerned, and that is 
what the scheme really amounts to, has been violently attacked 
as paternal and an incentive to unscientific banking. I need not 
go into the argument pro or con, but a great many people who 
have lost money through the failure of banks, or who have found 
their funds tied up at a time when they had the greatest need 
for them, care very little about the taunt of paternalism or 
the technical arguments of financiers. They see here security; 
they will be relieved of all further anxiety concerning the 
safety of their money, and any way by which that can be 
brought about naturally has their approval. It is very popular 
in the west. 

But the Republicans are embarassed. Mr. Taft has publicly 
opposed the scheme, so have many leading Republican news- 
papers, but in Kansas the Republican candidate for Governor was 
nominated on a platform that takes as strong ground in favour 
of the guarantee plan as does Mr. Bryan, and it is believed other 
western States will adopt similar platforms. With Mr. Taft 
opposing the plan and Republican candidates for Governor 
approving it, the Republican voter may reach the conclusion 
that there is more chance of seeing it enacted into law by the 
election of Mr. Bryan than of Mr. Taft, but how-much that is all 


part of the general spirit of what is called “radicalism” yet 
remains to be ascertained. 
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So far as the officials of the American Federation of Labour 
can control organised labour it has now become an active political 
force and is openly supporting Mr. Bryan in an attempt to bring 
about the defeat of Mr. Taft and the election of a Democratic 
majority in the next House of Representatives. I have already 
told you how Mr. Gompers, the President of the Federation, 
which has a membership of 2,000,000, endeavoured to have the 
Republicans adopt certain labour planks in the Chicago platform, 
which they declined to do. With the Democrats he was more 
successful. In the current issue of the American Federationist, 


which is the official organ of the Federation, Mr. Gompers, its 
editor, says : 


What the working people need now are not promises which cannot be carried 
out, but legislation which can be secured in the near future. 

The Republican party and its candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Taft, have 
spoken. Where Labour is not ignored, it is either insulted or the aim is 
evident to rivet the chains of injustice still more firmly upon the masses of the 
toilers. 

The Democratic party and its candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Bryan, 
have also spoken, The latter give assurance in their declarations for all that 
Labour asked. The working people and their friends and the public-spirited 
public can elect the candidate of the party which has made Labour’s contentions 
for justice its own—real independence, in this campaign, consists in the workers 
voting for this candidate. 

We have said before that the recommendation to the toilers as to their 
action in this campaign is on account of the fact that the Republican party 
worse than ignored Labour’s demands for justice, and insulted the toilers in its 
attitude and declaration; that the Democratic party cordially and sympa- 
thetically made Labour’s contentions its own. 


There is also printed an “Official Circular” addressed to 
organised labourin which this appeal is made : 


We earnestly urge the workers and all good citizens to consider most care- 
fully and thoughtfully the attitude of the two great political parties towards 
the fundamental rights and principles embodied in Labour’s demands. Srupy 
THEIR RESPECTIVE PLATFORMS, AND THEN VOTE AS YOUR CONSCIENCE DICTATES. 

On the other hand, we have a Republican Congress absolutely refusing to 
enact the demands of the workers for right and equitable legislation, and 
boasting that it is willing to take the consequences. Following this action of 
Congress, we have the Convention of the Republican party scorning Labour's 
demands and adopting a so-called “ injunction” plank which is an insult to the 
intelligence of every voter in the land—a plank which declared for the con- 
tinuance and perpetuation of the abuse of the injunction process in its arbitrary 
application to labour disputes. 
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The Republican party definitely lines up with the corporate inte rests of the 
country and defies the people to help themselves. 

The Democratic party endorses Labour’s demands and pledges itself to carry 
them into effect if it is put into power... . 

Elect your friends and defeat your enemies. 


But Mr. Gompers is not having everything his own way. A 
great many Republican working men seriously object to his 
attempt to “deliver’’ their votes to their political opponents, 
and some of them fear that Mr. Gompers has made a mistake in 
his attempt to drag labour into politics. The Republicans natu- 
rally are doing their best to widen the breach, and they warn the 
working men that Mr. Bryan’s election threatens the continuance 
of protection, which means hard times. How great an influence 
Mr. Gompers exercises no one knows, but if he is able to control 
any considerable proportion of working men who four years ago 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt the defection will be serious. 


If between now and November the negroes cannot be brought 
back into line, a great many of them will either vote for Mr. 
Bryan or remain away from the polls, which will affect the Re- 
publican majorities in several of the battleground States. The 
Republican managers are making desperate efforts to conciliate 
the recalcitrant leaders, and are appealing to their sense of grati- 
tude. They remind them that they owe their freedom to the 
Republican Party, and that they have nothing to hope for from 
Democratic success; but, so far, these appeals have only been 
partially successful. 

The National Negro American Political League claims an 
enrolment of 700,000 voters in northern States, where the 
negroes constitute almost the balance of power. The president 
of the League, Mr. Waldron, a clergyman, told me recently that 
the negroes believed the time had come for them to divide on 
political questions, and it was absurd that they should continuously 
support one party. ‘We are opposing Mr. Taft,” he said, “ be- 
cause the Republican Party has made many fine promises to the 
negroes during the past forty years, and has kept none of them.” 
The present movement, Mr. Waldron says, began twelve years 
ago, and has grown year by year as the Republicans showed 
their indifference properly to protect the rights of the negro. 
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The Republicans have regarded the negro as an asset that 
nothing could destroy. Such men as Mr. Waldron and! others 
who are leading the movement, think it would be a good thing 
for their race if they convinced the Republicans that they took 
too much for granted. 

It is a paradoxical situation. The negroes complain that the 
Republicans have not protected them from the oppression of the 
Democrats, and now to force the Republicans to display more 
activity in their behalf, they propose to deprive the Republicans 
of the power to protect them either by enacting new legislation, 
or by enforcing that already in existence. But as a practical 
measure it would be worth much to the negro to help to defeat 
the election of a Republican President; it would mean that a great 
deal more consideration would be shown them; and perhaps the 
next Republican President to be elected by the aid of negro votes 
might not consider that he was paying too high a price for their 
support if he made one of their race a member of the Cabinet. 
And that suggestion is not so fantastic as at first glance it might 
seem. You must remember that every year the movement of 
negroes from the south to the north grows larger, so that the negro 
becomes a more important elementin the electorate. He hasmade 
certain States “surely”? Republican, but they can no longer be 
counted upon with certainty by the Republicans if the negroes 
desert their former benefactors and allies. 


An issue has been injected in the present campaign that is very 
repugnant to every man of liberal mind and who wants to keep 
Church and State separate. Mr. Taft, whose religion is the golden 
tule rather than the blind belief in a creed, is a Unitarian, but 
unfortunately there are a great many worthy persons who cannot 
reconcile Unitarianism with Christianity. Such acritic is a writer 
in the Homiletic Review of New York, who asks: “How can a 
follower of Jesus Christ take sides with those that deny him? 
How can they vote for William H. Taft (a Unitarian) for President 
of our country and be true to their profession?”’ Naturally this 
attack has brought replies from Taft’s admirers. From various 
parts of the country despatches reveal the interest that the 
Methodist church, which has six million and a half communicants, 
and is exceeded in its membership only by the Roman Catholics, 
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is taking in the campaign; and a despatch from Nebraska says 
that at the Methodist assembly the preachers went 


wild over Bryan. They make no secret of their opposition to Mr. Taft. They 
buttonholed everybody they met, and importuned him to vote against the 
Republican nominee. They asserted that no good Methodist can vote for a man 
who openly declares that he does not believe in the divinity of Christ, and it is 
an argument that was very effective. 


To offset this in a measure, but also to arouse the opposition 
of another religious sect, is the general understanding that the 
Catholic Church is supporting Mr. Taft in preference to Mr. Bryan. 
As Governor-General of the Philippines Mr. Taft brought about 
an equitable settlement by which the Church was indemnified 
for its property taken by the American Government, which has 
naturally earned for Mr. Taft the gratitude and respect of all 
Catholics. That, however, is not a passport to the favour of the 
anti-Catholic element which, a relic of the Puritanism and the 
religious bigotry of three centuries ago, still affects to fear the 
danger to American institutions from the temporal power of the 
Supreme Pontiff. Liberal as America is, sternly opposed as 
Americans are to the establishment of a State Church, refusing 
utterly to impose any religious qualifications or test, they have not 


elected a Roman Catholic President, and, speaking quite frankly, 
the liberality and tolerance of the American people have not yet 
developed to that point that would make it possible for a com- 
municant of the Church of Rome to be elected President in this 
year of grace. 


A. Maurice Low. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND NATIONAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 


THERE can be no reasonable doubt that the effect of a system 
of national military training upon the character of a nation is 
considerable and far-reaching, and makes itself felt in civil and 
industrial life as well as in military matters. I propose, as briefly 
as possible, to consider the effect of such training upon some 
phases of national life in this country. 

Before doing so, however, I will ask the reader to bear in 
mind, first, that the national military training which I propose to 
discuss here is intended for home defence only, and would carry 
with it no liability to actual military servicein this country except 
in case of invasion, and no obligation whatever for service out- 
side Great Britain; secondly, that such training, as distinguished 
from actual service, is intended to be compulsory for every male 
person of a military age and of physical fitness, who is a subject 
of his Majesty domiciled in Great Britain; and, thirdly, that it 
would be as brief as is compatible with efficiency, and would 
involve as little interference as possible with civil and industrial 
life. 

Further, I wish to point out that the training being for home 
defence only it obviously will not affect our Regular Forces, 
which must continue to be recruited voluntarily and trained for 
service abroad under the present conditions, as varied from time 
to time to suit the prevailing conditions of the country generally 
and the labour market in particular. 

It must not, of course, be supposed that military training for 
home defence is advocated as in any sense a substitute for com- 
pulsory civil education, but it is contended that it should be 
supplementary to it, and form part of the education of every 
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able-bodied male citizen in Great Britain, and this by no means 
solely for purposes of military defence, all important as that is. 
‘Our military institutions constitute at once a basis of democracy, 
a school of manliness, a school of civic virtue, of self-sacrifice, and 
of faithfulness to duty,” were words addressed in September 1907, 
by the President of the Swiss Federation to the Committee of 
Inquiry (of which the writer was a member) organised by the 
National Service League, and comprising representatives of both 
Houses of Parliament, Trade Unions, the Press, and officers from 
our Regular and Auxiliary Forces. The Committee were the 
guests of the Swiss Government, and witnessed the latter part 
of the Swiss Militia manceuvres. In addition to visiting the 
principal Swiss military training schools, institutions and arsenals, 
they were also shown over some of the largest works and manu- 
factories in the neighbourhood of Zurich; and they formed a high 
opinion not only of the Swiss Militia itself and of its training, 
but of the importance of the place it fills in the public life of the 
country. 

Of the national value of such a system of military training a 
remark made by another member of the Swiss Federal Council 
much impressed the writer. “If,” he said, “we had no army, we 
should have to invent something to take its place.” Both this 
and the previously mentioned speaker, it should be noticed, were 
referring rather to the moral and educational value of the Swiss 
Militia system than to its military efficiency, considerable as the 
latter is. 

The advantages of ashort military training for all male citizens 
for educational purposes in a wide sense are so obvious that I 
almost shrink from repeating them. The moral value of discipline 
of a military kind in its best form can, I contend, hardly be over- 
estimated. It is, perhaps, the most simple and direct and the only 
universal means of teaching a citizen, as Ruskin says, “to live his 
life in an orderly, soldierly, well-guided, wholesome way,” for it 
is the only practical educational method that can be brought to 
bear upon all classes at the most impressionable period of life. It 
is perfectly true that industrial life, particularly in large works 
and factories, has its own form of discipline and co-operation; 
but this only affects a comparatively small number of our popula- 
tion, and those mostly of the poor and not of the rich or leisured 
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classes. Of the value of such training for lads, I venture to say 
that the teachers in our elementary schools, as a class, entertain 
no doubt; witness the following resolutions, as applied to one 
form of military training, unanimously passed by a Local Con- 
sultative Committee of Teachers in the London County Council 
Elementary Schools in 1907: 
(1) That the power to use a rifle should be an essential part 
of every Englishman’s education; 
(2) That boys might come under instruction, as a rule, at 
thirteen years of age. 

Rifle-shooting does not, of course, necessarily include military 
drill properly so-called, and still less discipline, but it is obvious 
that the training required for it connotes control of a military 
kind: Moreover, elementary military drill, which does involve 
discipline, for boys attending elementary and secondary public 
schools, would shorten the subsequent period of training necessary 
to produce an efficient citizen soldier of the militaryage. Let me 
further point out that military drill and discipline are adopted by 
our Church Lads’ Brigades and Lads’ Drill Associations of all 
religious denominations, not only as the best physical, but also as 
the best-known medium of moral instruction, the object of such 
associations being primarily moral and spiritual, not military. 

Turning to mental training I fear that there still lurks in the 
minds of my countrymen a certain intellectual contempt for 
military knowledge and acquirements, and for the soldier and 
sailor who possess them. 

Those who know something of modern scientific warfare and 
appliances, and naval and military men of to-day, do not, I 
venture to say, entertain any such feeling. Certainly not our 
German cousins, whe are so frequently our successful rivals in 
commerce. Thoroughness, precision in detail, subordination and 
co-ordination for a common purpose, undoubtedly result from 
such training, and are seen at every turn in German industrial 
life. 

In 1903 a special commissioner was sent by the Times news- 
paper to report upon “ Industrial Conditions in Germany.” He 
visited all, or nearly all, the principal centres of manufacture in 
Germany, and especially in North Germany, and reported on them 
in a series of able articles in the autumn of that year. I venture 
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to quote from the concluding paragraph of his Article XV (pub- 
lished December 1, 1903) on “‘ Education” : 


There remains one truly educational factor in the life of the workman, 
though it is not usually regarded in that light. At twenty all male German 
subjects, with some trifling exceptions, are liable to service with the colours for 
two years in the infantry or three years in the cavalry. It is reduced to one 
year in the case of elementary school teachers and candidates for the post, and 
to one year’s voluntary service for those who have reached a certain standard 
of higher education, or who pass the required examination. Practically the 
male population passes through the ranks at the age 20-22. The liability 
comes just when a lad has learnt his trade and undoubtedly forms a break in 
his civil career; but I have met with no two opinions about its educational 
value to the individual and its industrial value to the nation. Perhaps the 
most striking effect is the physical benefit derived from the exercises, drill, 
gymnastics, and regular life. It turns a weedy anzmic lad into a well- 
knit, upstanding young man with sound lungs and well-developed limbs. It 
further teaches him cleanliness, discipline, order, authority, self-respect, and 
respect for others. The effect in the workshop is visible at every turn. It is 
hardly too much to say that military service is, more than any other educational 
influence, the making of industrial Germany. Employers and employed have 
gone through it together; they have learnt in the same school, and they equally 
understand that order is essential to every organised force, industrial as well , 
as military. 


True, the home defence soldier, trained only for periods 
enforced under the* Swiss Militia system, would not acquire 
precision and thoroughness in detail to the same extent as the 
German or French conscript, but that he would greatly benefit in 
these qualities I hold there can be no reasonable doubt. 

If it be true that as the late Mr. Gladstone said, “The great 


99. 


need of the English people is discipline,” I can conceive of no 
better or easier mode of imparting it than the form of military 
training here advocated, used as a part of compulsory civil 


education. 
Short as the training would be, I venture to say that it would 
leave behind it in the large majority of those trained under it a 


* The periods of training under the new Swiss law, passed after a referendum 
to the people on November 3, 1907, are: Recruits’ course for infantry and 
fortress engineers, 65 days; for artillery, 75 days ; and for cavalry, 90 days; 
with repetition courses of 11 to 15 days for the eight or ten following years, 
according to the branch of the service. The total armed forces consisted in 
1906 of about 280,000 men, and the army expenditure was a little under 
£1,500,000. 
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life-long effect, while it would not be sufficiently prolonged to 
destroy the initiative and individuality characteristic of British 
and American workmen. Lastly, it would create and foster in the 
somewhat apathetic and unimaginative people of these islands a 
practical ideal and a living sense of patriotism lamentably wanting 
among many classes of the community, notably in some members 
of the well-to-do leisured classes; while it would, by common 
service, promote a feeling of comradeship and brotherhood which 
can be equally given by no other known agency. 

Inasmuch as the happiness of a nation depends largely on the 
health of its individual members, a brief consideration of the 
efiect of national military training upon physical health and 
development naturally follows the discussion of its moral and 
mental results. At the present time, in the writer’s opinion, a 
public importance is given to outdoor and even indoor games and 
sports of various kinds in this country out of all proportion to 
their national value, to the neglect of gymnastic and military 
training, the latter of which must for the most part be carried 
out under healthy conditions in the open air. The obvious 
superiority of universal military training lies in the fact that 
it is universal, or at any rate applied to so large a proportion 
of the youth of a country as to be national in its effect. Contrast 
with such training the spectacle of a race-meeting, cricket or 
football match, or athletic sports, taken part in by performers 
to be counted by tens and watched by thousands or tens of 
thousands of spectators, largely engaged in cigarette smoking, 
while the result of the contests is given a prominence in the 
evening newspapers which no mere political, naval, or military 
event can hope to attain ! 

Again, can any reader of the National Review suggest any more 
healthful or bracing holiday for our town-dwelling lads than a few 
weeks recruits’ training in camp, followed by a fortnight’s repeti- 
tion course for four or five years of their lives between the inclu- 
sive ages of eighteen and twenty-five? Not only will such periods 
of training be a source of increased health, but the writer is con- 
vinced that they will be looked back upon with keen pleasure 
through many years of work and confinement in offices and work- 
shops. Experto crede. 


In the foregoing remarks I have referred mainly to the Swiss 
VOL, Lil 19 
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Militia, because it is a territorial system on a compulsory basis 
successfully adopted by a people possessing many of the character- 
istics of our own people, especially those noticeable in their 
industrial activity and democratic tendencies. Moreover, the 
Swiss Militia, in matters of recruiting, equipment, and cantonal 
administration, approximate closely to Mr. Haldane’s Territorial 
Army. That the present organisation of our Territorial Army is 
a great advance on that of the previously existing Volunteer 
Forces, the writer, as an ex- Volunteer officer of over twenty-three 
years’ service, willingly admits; but that, resting as it does ona 
purely voluntary basis, it can produce results obtained by the 
compulsory Swiss system he cannot fora moment admit. The 
Swiss military authorities subject all youths of nineteen years of 
age of every class to a stringent medical examination, and accept 
as recruits on an average from 51 to 52 per cent. only of those who 
present themselves every year for examination, which is educa- 
tional as well as medical. The result is that they obtain for the 
defence of the country the cream of its young manhood, in every 
sense of the word. Moreover, the fact that the system is com- 
pulsory enables the Swiss military authorities to impose a standard 
of efficiency impossible undera purely voluntary system. At the 
same time the numbers obtained and trained are sufficient to 
favourably affect the physique of the present generation and those 
to come after them. At the best Mr. Haldane’s scheme will give 
us only some 300,000 men under training, and that of an imperfect 
kind, in any one year out of a total population of 42 to 43,000,000 
persons, and such training cannot, in my opinion, even assuming 
the best possible organisation and equipment, approximate to that 
of the Swiss Militia, who are themselves trained for a far shorter 
period than any other troops in Europe. Again, under such a 
compulsory system for home defence as prevails in Switzerland, 
all employers of labour and all employees of equal physical fitness 
to serve their country in the militia are on an equality as regards 
the public demand upon their time and energy, and therefore 
equally handicapped, or assisted, in the competition of civil and 
industrial life by the military training imposed. Mr. Haldane’s 
ability and public-spirited labours, assisted by the Army Council, 
have at last given this country a framework and organisation 
which only require the enforcement of national military training 
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to produce a splendid home defence army. Let us hope that 
before long the people of England, with the co-operation of their 
political leaders, will insist upon this all-important condition. 

Surely it is time that the specious argument that compulsory 
military training is an unjustifiable infringement of personal liberty 
should be taken at its true value. How it differs in that respect 
from compulsory education, taxation, the Factory Acts and sani- 
tary laws, and such like legislation, it is hard to see. 

It is also frequently stated to be destructive of voluntary effort, 
on which we, as Englishmen, and we hope justifiably, pride our- 
selves, Again I ask the reader to turn his eyes to Switzerland, 
with its small, but public-spirited, population. In 1906 she 
possessed 3732 rifle clubs, using the service rifle only, with a 
membership of 220,951, exclusive of miniature rifle-shooting in 
connection with 52 cadet corps, which are mostly voluntary, con- 
taining 7057 cadets. In addition she has 166 voluntary hospital 
sections, with 7233 members, and the Red Cross Association with 
18,071 members, numerous pontoon associations, balloon sections, 
officers’ and N.C.O.s’ tactical societies, and a motor corps. Add 
to these, numerous purely civilian charitable associations answer- 
ing to our own, and all this with a native-born population of 
3,000,000, or about one-fourteenth of our own population, Can 
it be said that there is no voluntary effort in other countries of the 
world but Great Britain and America, who alone shrink from 
asking their peoples to adopt compulsory military training ? 
Surely it is time that ‘‘the liberty not to fight for one’s country,” 
as it has been well called, and patriotism by proxy, and that by a 
very small minority of the population, should be brought to an 
end in this country. 

Everybody admits the necessity of social reform, although 
how far it should be carried out by the State and how far by the 
efforts of its individual members will always remain a debatable 
question for politicians. The writer holds that the form of mili- 
tary training for which he has contended will do much, by 
strengthening the physical and moral fibre, to enable the indi- 
vidual to help himself, and thus leave less to be done by legislation, 
Such training would also undoubtedly tend to arrest the degenera- 
tion of English character recently and, alas, convincingly described 
in the columns of an English newspaper by a German resident in 
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England. There seems-to the writer no reason why the national 
military training here advocated should not be enforced simul- 
taneously with the granting of Old Age Pensions at the expense of 
the State, as it is in Germany. 

Lastly, while all must, in the interest of humanity and social 
reform, desire peace, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that 
the day of international disarmament is not yet. In the mean- 
time, we are no more in a position to discard military training 
than we are to disband our police force, because we hope and strive 
for the diminution of crime. That the system here put forward 
would diminish the risk of war the writer, for one, believes, if for 
no other reason than that it would increase the public knowledge 
of what war means, and widen the sense of personal responsibility 
for involving the country in it. Certain it is that social reform 
is only fully possible when a country enjoys national security from 
war and war panics, and that, in the opinion of the writer and of 
many others, can only surely be obtained by national military 
training for home defence. 

The question is, or should be, above party politics. What 
statesman will first have the courage and patriotism to place it 
fairly before the electors of this country ? 

A. G. RickarpDs. 


PATRICE 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY BY ERNEST RENAN 


AirtLE work of great interest written by Ernest Renan in 1849, 
is to be published shortly, under the title of Patrice. 

At the age of twenty-six, during a visit to Italy, Renan began 
to write a novel in the form of letters. It is, as his daughter 
says, a kind of mental autobiography. In Patrice, we recognise 
the intellectual portrait of Renan himself. He writes to Cécile, 
a young Breton girl, whom he loves but from whom he is separated 
by an abyss which they can neither of them cross. Cécile is 
extremely religious. Patrice has lost faith in the creeds and 
dogmas taught him from his childhood and is striving to take his 
own bearings. Later on, when in Rome, he writes to a friend 
his impressions of that city, the Rome of 1849. Many of his 
thoughts and ideas at this time are almost identical with those of 
Renan’s letters of the same date to his great friend, Marcelin 
Berthelot. He gradually leaves the idea of the novel, so taken 
up is he with philosophical questions and problems, so overwhelmed 
with the beauty all around him. Towards the end of the manu- 
script we find Patrice, like Renan, analysing his soul to its very 
depths, explaining to himself what has caused the abyss between 
himself and his beloved Cécile. In some of the passages of this 
exquisite little work Renan has surpassed himself. The plan he 
had sketched out for this novel was very much more elaborate, 
but unfortunately the manuscript containing the outline of the 
developments and episodes was never finished. Patrice, frag- 
mentary though it appears, is in reality complete in itself and in 
no work do we get a better idea of the immense toleration and the 
earnest striving after truth of Renan. ‘“ Would to God,” hesays, 
“that I could forget the scientific impossibilities of Catholicism. 
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Everything within me was broken up by the rock of Science and 
Criticism, by those fatal words: ‘It is not true.’ 

“We must be logical, and in order to be Catholics we must 
admit all that Catholicism teaches, and amongst the beliefs that 
are obligatory there are things which we absolutely cannot admit.” 

Later on, hesays: “Humanity must have poetry. The priest 
is neither a philosopher nor a savant. He is not the man of truth, 
but.of that great system of confused idealism which humanity 
has created for itself under the name of Religion. So complex a 
creation lends itself certainly to criticism and Science cannot 
accept it wholesale, but when Science finds various elements such 
as straw, mud, and materials of still less value tin the vast con- 
struction, it has no right tocondemn the whole edifice, nor to say 
that it was not suitable for the social end for which it was 
intended, 

“This is really the summing up of what I now think: ‘ Religion 
is not the truth, it is the instrument for the ideal life of humanity.’ ”’ 
It is fortunate for the world at large that Renan should have left a 
daughter capable of editing in so able a manner her father’s post- 
humous work, and we can only hope that she may continue her 
labour of love until we have had allthe helpful thoughts and ideas 
confided by Renan to his note-books. Rarely, perhaps, has any 
man been so misunderstood and wrongly judged as he has been. 
There are still numbers of people who would not upon any account 
open one of his books, so convinced are they of his atheism, his 
false doctrines and his evil influence. A certain school has 
represented Renan as a dilettante. One writer speaks of him as 
“a freethinker whose flexible imagination allows itself the delicate 
epicureanism of religious emotion.” There is something almost 
grotesque in such judgments as applied to Renan, for certainly 
dilettantism is the last thing to attribute to him. Wemay venture 
to say that any one who has read three or four of the most 
personal of his thirty volumes could not fail to have profound 
respect for his sincerity and thoroughness, even when not 
agreeing with his theories and ideas. The first and greatest 
error of superficial observers is to believe him to have been a 
callous scoffer. No man appreciated more fully than he 
did the beauties that lie in the religion he had renounced, 
and no man ever adhered, more strictly to the spirit of 
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it in everyday life. The weeds which had grown around it 
he pulled up with a relentless hand, but it was with great 
dismay that he saw the delicate flower fall to the ground when 
touched. Describing this phase of his evolution he says: ‘‘ From 
the moment when my reason awoke, it claimed its legitimate 
rights. I then undertook for myself the rational verification of 
Christianism. God who sees the very depths of my soul, knows 
whether I proceeded with attention and sincerity.”’ When Renan 
began to unbuild the edifice he had been taught to think inde- 
structible, we see him touching the bricks very tenderly and laying 
them aside one by one. He considered that they had served their 
purpose and done their work and that the time had now come to 
employ more substantial ones for a building destined to weather 
future storms. 


Humanity [he says] is always marching forward and institutions do not 
move, It must necessarily follow that the institutions of one century are not 
in harmony with the century that follows. Trying to make them hold good is 
like trying to put fresh warmth into a corpse. 

Out of the myths that had grown up around Christianity, 
Renan tried to establish an exact history, and to explain much 
that had hitherto seemed inexplicable. His sole studies at the 
St. Sulpice Seminary* had been theology and the Hebrew 
language. The study of theology there was divided into two 
parts, the first of which was to establish the general principles, 
the proofs of the religion of the Catholic Church. The other 
branch of study was the exposition of the decisions and of the 
dogmas of the Church and of those contained in the Scriptures. 
One can read between the lines in the letters Renan wrote to his 
sister the loneliness he felt in that great training college of two 
hundred students with its walls some twenty feet high where the 
young men only met each other perhaps once or twice in two 
or three months, and where the professors for the last twenty or 
thirty years had been so accustomed to the coming and going 
of pupils that they could not be expected to consider them 
individually. 

* The St. Sulpice Seminary is one of the institutions that was destined to be 
transformed with the advent of a new century. On the separation of the 


Church and State in France, the famous Seminary was closed and is now to be 
used for the enlargement of the Luxembourg Museum, 
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Renan left St. Sulpice at the age of twenty-two, and the 
years that followed, whilst living au pair in the Pension Crouzet, 
coaching pupils, preparing for his own examinations, noting down 
his thoughts and impressions, and cultivating the newly-made 
friendship of Marcelin Berthelot, he was slowly and surely build- 
ing up his own character. The notes jotted down at this period 
on all imaginable subjects are the ones recently published as 
Cahiers de Jeunesse. These notes are doubly precious, belonging 
as they do to the time when Renan wrote that collection of 
thoughts and. ideas which he published forty years later, under 
the title of D’Avenir de la Science. The Preface which he 
wrote for that work would serve equally well for the recent 
publication : 


It seems to me [says Renan in it], that some persons might read with a 
certain profit these resurrected pages, and that young men, uncertain of their 
path, might be glad to see how a young man, who was very frank and sincere, 
thought when alone with himself some forty years ago. . . . The faults of this 
first construction are huge ones. . . . I was afraid of wasting anything. For 
fear of not being understood I emphasised too strongly and, in order to drive 
the nails in, I hammered with repeated blows. The art of composition was 
then an unknown art tome. ... 


Such was Renan’s Introduction to LT’ Avenir de la Science. 
The Cahiers de Jeunesse were never intended for publication. 
Admirers of Renan owe a debt of gratitude to his daughter for 
giving to the world these notes, many of which are veritable 
diamonds in the rough. The thoughts are all written down just 
as they came to his mind. Sometimes we have ideas which were 
the outcome of his reading; at other times we have his observa- 
tions with regard to people he met. His daily conversations 
with Berthelot influenced him immensely. It was strange that 
two of the greatest thinkers of the century should have been 
thrown together in this way, apparently by chance. Years later, 
in the Preface to his work entitled Dialogues et fragments philo- 
sophiques, Renan dedicated the book to Marcelin Berthelot, and 
says to him: 


More than once in these pages, on coming across certain ideas which we had 
discussed together hundreds of times, I have wondered whether they were 
originally yours or mine, so interwoven have our thoughts been. It is 
impossible for me, with our close intellectual association, to distinguish my own 
thoughts from yours. It is like trying to divide the limbs of a child between 
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its father and its mother, Sometimes the embryo of the idea was yours and 
the development mine, sometimes the germ came from me and you fertilised it. 
Everything good that I may have said with regard to the universe as a whole 
I should like every one to consider as belonging to you, but on the other hand 
I claim my part in the formation of your philosophic mind. You were eighteen 
and I was twenty-two when we began to think together. 


Berthelot, in one of his works, refers to this joint elaboration. 
“ [? Avenir de la Science,” he says, ‘represents the somewhat con- 
fused results of this digestion, in part double, of our reading. . .” 
Perhaps no two men have had such influence on their century as 
Renan and Berthelot. Education, and, after that, independence 
and absolute liberty of thought, were their watchwords. In these 
early notes Renan says: “ Liberty might reproduce with us what 
religious enthusiasm did in ages past. A crusade for Liberty! 
We shall see that Iam sure. Such ideas are the only powerful 
ones now. If five hundred thousand men, enthusiastic for this, 
were to rise, only think what it would do. It would be a religious 
movement.” The following notes are taken from the second 
volume of Cahiers de Jeunesse, just recently published, and 
were written between the years 1845 and 1847, when Renan was 
about twenty-three years of age.* 


It is not without reason that men fall on their knees before great men and 
make of them myths or idols. Napoleon, for instance! These men are the 
glory of those who have not any glory of their own. One feels glorified by 
community with them. It seems to exalt the title of man that one bears. 
That title suffices for instituting community. It will not be until the mass of 
individuals has reached a certain level that great men will disappear. 

There is nothing more inexact than to establish absolute axioms in politics, 
such as “ the State has no right to do this; it has a right to do that. The idea 
of society is this, that,” &c. Everything changes. At a certain epoch certain 
things entered into Society which will never enter again: education, religion, 
&c, Who knows what may happen some day? The idea, and consequently the 
power, of civil society changes with the epochs. Who knows if some day inter- 
national law will not have extended its limits in such a way that every nation will 
be as sensitive as an individual would be as to what is going on in other nations, 
so that any injustice may arm all nations, and that this should be considered 
as a progress achieved? There are a thousand other things that one cannot 
foresee, because for all these things one can only have the idea of them, when 
once the thing has arrived, There are sudden turns in the road which change 


* The translation of these notes is given as literally as possible, as it is 
interesting to compare the rough, unfinished way of expressing himself with the 
perfect style of Renan’s later work. 
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all our preconceived ideas and open for us fresh horizons. We must first 
create in order to have the idea of things, The idea follows the fact, the 
accomplished thing, and not the fact the idea. One cannot systematise except 
on the accomplished fact. 

We admire too much the productions of great men; it is better to admire 
them more historically, in their genius. Pascal, for instance! What must 
have been fine in him was the inner thought of the man. That must have 
been sublime. The sublimity only reaches us in incoherent fragments which 
are, no doubt, sublime, but much less so than his thought, than the state of 
which they are only a feeble picture. Ina word, Pascal’s thought was more 
admirable than the Thoughts of Pascal. 

Our realism thinks all the sacrifices absurd which men make of their material 
welfare without knowing why. But I like that. It is supposing that there is 
nothing beyond the useful, I like the ancient libation, the flinging away some 
of one’s wealth without knowing to whom. Nowadays people would say: Ut 
quid perditeo haec? It is useless. Ah, useless! Is the invisible nothing, then ? 
I like people to sacrifice something to that, I like to see men on their knees 
before nothing, 


The basis of Renan’s immense tolerance is contained in the 
following note: 


The savage cannot comprehend the civilised man lamenting over loss of life, 
and the civilised man cannot comprehend the savage wasting life vaguely. 
This is most striking, and depicts the two states, the reflex and the spontaneous. 
We may say the same of the collective executions of the Orient and of our 
individual justice. We say that they are in the wrong, but they see from one 
state of being and we from another. They are still in the collective state, and 
we are in the state of life individualised, ; 

According to some people the typical life is that which slips by without 
being felt. They like to be gently occupied with outside things, not enough to 
be worried by them, but enough to be so much occupied that they are unable 
to think. Good heavens, what an™aim to be given to mankind! To live so 
that we do not feel ourselves live; to deaden with opium the little sensibility 
that we have. Ah! would to God that I could multiply that to its thousandth 
capacity. I should suffer more, but so much the better. Those people are 
sensualists, and so we ought to despise them. They only think of outside 
pleasures. Away with outside cares which prevent us from living, which lull 
us to sleep. I was struck with this idea more forcibly than I can describe 
after visiting that worthy priest, last holidays, with my mother. 

Those who, after seeing the renewal of humanity, life, death, do not feel 
that the individual is nothing, and that the great end isin permanent humanity, 
the great collective substance that is being made under all that, have nota 
penetrating insight into things. 

Mankind is like the workman at the Gobelins, weaving his tapestry from 
the other side, and not seeing the design himself. 

Who is more living at the present moment than Jesus? Does not Jesus 
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exist a thousand times more, and is He not a thousand times more beloved, 
than when He was in Galilee 2 


Renan insisted greatly, in his Harly Notes, on the value of 
philology. To most people this means merely the science of 
languages. In a note written some forty years later, Renan 
explains that when in these Early Notes he spoke of the immense 
value of philology, he used the word in its original sense, which 
meant the study of languages in connection with the whole 
moral and intellectual action of the people employing them. At 
that time, when Renan was only twenty-four years of age, he 
tells us that the problem which preoccupied him always the 
most was that of the Origins of Humanity. This problem, he 
considered, was divided into six questions. There were the 
ethnological, the chronological, the geographical, the physiological, 
the psychological, and the historical questions to be thoroughly 
studied, and, in the present state of science, he wondered what 
human life could ever explore all sides of this one problem, and 
yet, without resolving it, what man could ever say that he knew 
mankind, that he understood humanity? The essential aim and 
object of his own life, his dream from his early youth, was to 
make a study of the Origins of Christianity. His whole heart 
was in this work. At the age of twenty-five he had found for 
himself his method and his philosophy. In the words of Anatole 
France: ‘‘ History was for Renan the unique science of moving 
things, and, according to him, all things move and are trans- 
formed.” Renan says himself in one of his works: ‘‘ The science 
of literatures and philosophies is the history of literatures and 
philosophies, the science of the human mind is the history of the 
human mind.” In consequence of this strong conviction with 
regard to the impossibility of things remaining stationary he was, 
from the very beginning of his career, free from all scholastic 
dogmatism. 

In 1862, Renan wrote to M. Géroult as follows: 


As to the true God of the human conscience, He cannot be attacked. He 
has His raison d’étre in an invincible faith, and not in more or less ingenious 
arguments. Within the conscience a sacred voice is to be heard, which speaks 
to man of quite another world, the world of the ideal, the world of truth, of 
kindness, of justice. If there were nothing but Nature we might wonder 
whether God were necessary; but ever since an honest man existed, God has 
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been proved. . . . I have no need of miracles for believing in Him. I have 
only to listen in silence to the revelations of my heart. 


Simple and sincere as Renan was, it was imposssible for him 
to act the part of a hypocrite. When he was appointed to the 
professorship of Semitic languages at the College of France, 
he stated his views quietly and respectfully during his opening 
lecture. The following day his lectures were suspended, and it 
was not until seven years later, after the fall of the Empire and 
during the siege of Paris, that Berthelot obtained from the 
Government the reinstatement of his friend. 

Renan’s Life of Jesus appeared in 1863. This was the first 
of a series of seven volumes devoted to the history of the Origins 
of Christianity. No book has, perhaps, ever caused such a sen- 
sation as the Life of Jesus. Forty years ago, and in a Catholic 
country, the publication of such a work could not fail to draw 
down a storm on the author’s head. Anatole France speaks of 
it to-day as “one of the finest and greatest books that has ever 
been written.” Berthelot describes it as “an incomparable book, 
an exquisite work.” In it we see the same love for the friend 
of his childhood as we read in the Cahiers de Jeunesse. 

In all Renan’s subsequent works wesee the same sincerity, the 
same shrewd observation and conscientious exactitude which are 
to be traced in his early notes. ‘‘ The talent of the author,” says 
Berthelot, “his incomparable literary style, at the same time as 
the depth of his thought never ceased to increase as time went on. 
In the maturity of his age he was able to construct the monument 
he had dreamed of in his youth.” 

His early education and the deep affection he felt for his 
clerical professors left a lasting impressionon him. He had great 
esteem for the value of true Christianity. Looking back on his 
long life he tells us in one of his later books, that he considered 
St. Sulpice as the principal factor in the various influences which 
came into his existence. He says that the moral teaching he 
received up to the age of twenty-three resulted in the cultivation 
of four virtues: disinterestedness, modesty, politeness, and a strict 
morality. The priests of. Tréguier and of St. Sulpice were 
examples to him. He saw themcontented with the material side 
of life when they had merely food, lodging, and the wherewithal 
to buy a new cassockevery year. One sees, later on, how regret- 
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fully he looked on the change which came over the spirit of the 
times. ‘“ The idea is gradually vanishing,” he says, “that the 
noble is the man who does not enter into any commercial or 
financial enterprise, that this would prevent him from belonging 
to the first circle of humanity.” 

As regards modesty and politeness, all those who knew Renan 
agree that he had the perfect simplicity of the true savant and 
the exquisite politeness that springs from a kind heart. ‘“ The 
extreme civility of my first masters,’ he said, ‘I could never 
forget. It was the true French civility, that which is employed 
towards people that one knows, towards perfect, strangers, and I 
would even add, towards the very animals.” Renan goes on to 
say that with his old-fashioned courtesy he was out of his element 
in modern times and that he had been obliged to give up attempt- 
ing to travel by omnibus, as it was impossible for him to push to 
the front for a seat. We see how little Renan changed when we 
read his works of thirty years later. The following extracts are 
from the Dialogues philosophiques, written in 1871: “The time of 
absolute systems has passed,” he says. Then again: ‘‘ We are 
working for a God, just as a bee, without knowing it, is making 
honey for man.” ... The virtue of man is the great proof 
of God.” . 

With - the experience which life brings, he grew more 
and more tolerant. Renan believed that the world is full of 
divine breath and that all things are always working together for 
the best. He was intensely grateful for the benefits that he had 
received, and he used to say that Nature had put cushions every- 
where to spare him the blows and shocks of life. Several times 
a year Renan received an anonymous letter containing the 
following words: ‘* What if there should be a hell after all?” 
He was grateful to the person who meant, no doubt, to warn him 
of the errors of his ways, but he was absolutely convinced that if 
there were a hell he would not be sentthere. Renan’s only dread 
was lest his mental faculties should be deranged through illness, 
and he declared that, while sound in mind and body, he wished 
to refute any blasphemy that bodily weakness, during his 
last hours, might cause him to utter against the Eternal. Looking 
back on his career shortly before his death, he wrote: “My 
century and my country have been very indulgent to me... . 
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I have had violent adversaries, but not a single privateenemy. .. . 
My two great ambitions, the Institute and the College of France, 
have been satisfied. I have been helped as much abroad as in 
France, and I shall die loving Europe as much as I do France. 
There are times when I should like to go down on my knees and 
beg Europe not to be divided by fratricidal jealousy and not to 
forget her duty, her work—that-of civilisation.” Speaking of all 
men who had given up their lives to the pursuit of Truth, Renan 
says, ‘‘ Our little discoveries, our efforts towards the reign of the 
good and the true, will be a hidden stone in the foundations of 
the eternal temple. We shall none the less have contributed 
towards the Divine work. Our life has been a portion of the 
infinite life, we shall have our place marked for all eternity.” 

In the year 1903, a monument was erected to the memory of 
Ernest Renan in the littletown of Tréguier, his birthplace, in the 
heart of his beloved Brittany. Marcelin Berthelot, the friend of 
his youth, one of the greatest savants the world has ever known, 
took part in the inauguration ceremony. ‘I was Renan’s com- 
panion on the road of life,’ he said. “Hach of us, developing 
his own career, thrown together as we were, was a faithful and 
devoted witness of the other. We struggled side by side and 
fought the good fight for Science and Liberty, for the sake of our 
fellow citizens.” - 

Renan had left Tréguier at the age of fifteen, a poor, obscure 
student, preparing for the priesthood, On the unveiling of his 
monument, Berthelot,the world-iamed savantand Anatole France, 
the first in rank among French literary men, felt it an honour to 
offer their tribute to his memory. 

‘**Renan,” said Anatole France, “did not change much in the 
course of his long life. Those who believed him to be wavering 
and changeable could never have taken the troubleto observe his 
world of ideas. He was like his own native land, clouds moved 
rapidly in a troubled sky, but the ground was of granite and oak 
trees plunged their roots into it.” 

, Atys HaLnarb. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH 
A STUDY IN POLITICAL PESSIMISM 


Mr. Gotpwin Smiru has spent a long and busy life in contentious 
controversy. His brilliant style and beautiful English have 
helped his influence and extended his reputation wherever 
English literature is studied or regarded. He has shared in the 
public life of three countries, and considers himself a power in 
the creation of that modern history with which he deals in 
language as effective in its condensation as it is clever in con- 
struction and expression. He describes himself as one of the 
fathers of the Free Trade movement in England, and John Bright 
and Richard Cobden as fellow protagonists in that memorable 
campaign. He claims to have been one of the few leaders of 
Biitish public opinion who were favourable to the Northern 
States inthe days of the American Civil War. He was and is one 
of the bitterest critics of Lord Beaconsfield’s public policy, as he 
is to-day of Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial propaganda. He has 
often claimed to be one of those who helped to kill the Home 
Rule movement, and to have ranked in that respect with Bright 
and Hartington and Chamberlain. He was willing, so long ago 
as 1878, to run for the Canadian Parliament in support of Sir 
John Macdonald’s party and policy ; he achieved Canadian fame 
and unpopularity by many years’ advocacy of annexation to the 
United States, and by an open leadership in the Wiman cam- 
paign of 1887-91 in favour of commercial union with the Republic, 
He was a bitter opponent of the South Airican War and the 
principle of Empire unity and resistance to aggression which 
it embodied. He isa fierce antagonist of the House of Lords 
and the Established Church; in many things a Radical of 
the Radicals, he is at times an aristocrat of the aristocrats, 
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Always and everywhere he has been a keen opponent of Imperial 
unity in any constructive form or closer relationship. He has 
ever been a public man and a political partisan—in his speeches, 
writings, and personal claim. As such it is proposed to treat 
him in these pages. 

In Canada Mr. Goldwin Smith holds a peculiar position. He 
is the Dean of its literature without competitor or critic; he is 
flattered and eulogised by newspapers and writers who yet differ 
from him on many points of public policy. In a society limited 
by the smallness and scattered character of the population he is, 
naturally, a power; amongst the people generally he is respected 
as a master of English style but disliked for his political opinions. 
In public affairs his influence is absolutely confined to the 
insidious force of clever language and a skilled pen pressing 
upon minds which are unable to verify the accuracy of specific 
statements, alleged precedents, or cunning analogies, although 
opposed to the general drift of the opinions expressed. So 
unpopular are some of his views in fact, that his support of 
any particular politician would endanger that individual’s 
success. Yet in the United States he stood for many years as the 
best representative of Canadian opinion and as almost the only 
true guide to its popular sentiment. 

For more years than the average man has lived this now 
veteran publicist has poured forth a stream of pamphlets and 
books, newspaper letters, lectures, magazine and review articles. 
He has touched with sarcastic skill, with biting force, with some- 
what unscrupulous argument, with endless innuendo, every 
conceivable subject of public interest or importance. His 
references to dead and gone contemporaries, as, for instance, 
Lord Beaconsfield and Sir John Macdonald, have been so bitter; 
his criticism of present-day leaders has been so merciless; his 
treatment of history so contentious, and so biassed by animus 
of a personal or political kind which no amount of skill has 
enabled him to conceal ; that he holds to-day a position unique 
in both literature and politics. It cannot, however, be said that 
his influence has equalled his ability or reputation. This may 
be due to the fact that his career has been too cosmopolitan, his 
efforts too general in their application, his views not sufficiently 
national in their scope, to suit the peoples concerned and the 
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interests dealt with. It may be that an utter inability to 
appreciate in certain cases the force of popular opinion, and a 
general inclination to care nothing for sentiment when opposed 
to theory, have been factors to this end. It may be that mis- 
takes in political prophecy, unfortunate plunges into contemporary 
politics, self-contradiction in the literary advocacy or denuncia- 
tion of various principles and proposals, haye combined with a 
popular belief that his opinions are formed from reading books 
rather than from reading men, to militate against the powerful 
influence which he might otherwise have exerted. 

Not that we can despise or rightly minimise the actual power 
wielded by such a pen as his. Continued dropping can wear 
away a stone; and continued criticism, for instance, of British 
principles, actions, motives, policy, diplomacy and character 
must in thirty years have worn a clear furrow of unconscious 
anti-British thought in many Canadian minds. Fortunately, 
however, the public of this age, whether it be in Australia, or 
America, Britain, or Canada, likes the confident, hopeful, invigo- 
rating leader. People do not, as a rule, understand despair or 
appreciate lack of faith in a nation’s future or in the world’s 
evolution. Inability to see the bright side of things is a 
sure pass to unpopularity and decreased influence, and much 
of the dislike in which Mr. Goldwin Smith is held by many of 
those in Canada who admire his abilities and respect his courage, 
is due to their belief that, as Mr. Disraeli once said in another 
connection, “progress has no genuine interest for him; the 
maudlin enthusiasms of humanity offend his taste; he knows 
nothing of the faith which can construct an ideal future and live 
ever in the hope of it.” 

No section of the Empire, no class, or division, or race, of its 
many peoples are or have been exempt from the stinging lash 
of his expressed contempt or satirical study. The old-time 
“Bystander” articles of 1880-81 (republished in book form in 
Toronto), his many other contributions to the Canadian press, 
his later reappearance as “ Bystander” in the Farmer's Sun of 
Toronto, constitute an epitome of opinion extraordinary in 
its variety. To him, in the first-named articles, the Imperial 
position of England is a mistake, and the disruption of the 
Empire inevitable. Already “the cable is worn to its last 
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strand,” and a maritime war in which England was involved 
‘‘would probably be the end.” British troops are but few 
now in the British Colonies because the various sections of the 
Empire are able to look after their own local defences. But to 
him this is a cause of rejoicing as very soon “the beat of that 
drum will go round the world with the rising sun no more.” The 
*‘ inevitable receptacle ” of the British agricultural labourer, “if 
he has the misfortune to reach old age, is the penal workhouse,”’ 
and, meantime, he ‘is as ignorant of all political questions as 
- the team he drives.” The factory hands of the North of England 
are “citizens of the labour market” rather than of their own 
country, and are “impregnated with Socialistic sentiment,” open 
to economical fallacies, and animated by class hatreds. The 
Irish peasantry and the populace of Irish cities “are thoroughly 
disaffected.”” The demagogues (twenty-five years ago) were 
rapidly obtaining control of the State, and the proposition to pay 
members of Parliament, as is done in most other countries, made 
him declare it a strange sight to see a highly civilised, wealthy, 
refined, and luxurious community, thus “calling in the bar- 
barians”’—in other words, the working classes. 

In a letter to the Times written in March 1893, he stated 
that the British constituencies are “on the whole, much less 
intelligent and have undergone less political training ” than those 
by which the American House of Representatives is elected. In 
the light of other and bitter denunciations of the latter electorate 
this statement is surely amazing. He hasalways declared party 
government and the elective system to be a failure, and in the 
North American Review of May 1892, asked in a climax of 
pessimism, ‘whether elective government, properly so called, 
has ever in the case of nations or large constituencies really 
existed, or can be made to really exist?’ Throughout England, 
in recent times, he declared that “men identified with property 
have pandered to vain hopes of public plunder.’’ Englishmen 
have not scrupled “‘ to accept the aid and sympathy of England’s 
bitterest enemies.” Christian statesmen have laboured to “‘ poison 
the heart of society,” and it is difficult to see “ what will be left 
for the next faction fight to destroy.” 

In the United States matters to his mind are and have been 
even worse. The Presidential elections hold out a prize every 
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four years to ‘‘armies of office-seekers, ever growing more 
numerous, more hungry, and more unscrupulous,” and, in the 
interval, the ‘ process of irritation, corruption and demoralisation 
is never suspended.” He drew this picture in 1880, and in 
September 1892 declared it to be ‘‘searcely possible that this 
should go on forever without a crash,” The Republic was and is 
so much distracted by these internal contests that he considered 
the pursuit of any object of national aspiration requiring a far- 
sighted and steady poliey as * almost hopeless.” Meantime, as 
though its other troubles were not sufficiently alarming in his 
eyes, Mr. Goldwin Smith greatly feared ‘‘ Jewish ascendency ” in 
the States, and declared in an article written in 1893, that the 
“chosen people ” were getting American journals into their hands 
together with a considerable share of the wealth of the North, 
and a still larger share of the wealth of the South. In fact, “* the 
Jews are likely, in time, to add America to the number of their 
conquests,” 

But the political degradation of England and the United 
States has never been comparable to that of Canada. When 
Mr. Goldwin Smith came to the Dominion thirty odd years 
ago, he was enthusiastically welcomed as one who would help to 
develop local talent, extend literary culture, dissipate erroneous 
notions abroad concerning his adopted country, and lend his 
great abilities to the promotion of its national aspirations. He 
came to Canada when its people were in the first flush of 
material progress, Federal unity, youthful ambition, and national 
pride, and had his sympathies been in the slightest degree 
directed towards the realisation of their innate, instinctive hopes, 
Canadians would have regarded him as a leader and greatly 
cherished his counsel. But from the first his feelings were 
pessimistic, and his opinions soured by discontent. Courtesy 
and kindliness were of no avail against this armour of 
bitterness, and ere long the people, as a whole, while respecting 
his abilities and reading his comments on public questions came 
to look upon his views as those of a brilliant outsider who knew 
nothing of, and cared less for, the country which had given him 
home and abundant hospitality. 

In 1894, after Canada had enjoyed Confederation for twenty- 
seven years, and laid the solid foundations of national develop- 
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ment and Imperial partnership, all Mr. Goldwin Smith could say 
was that ‘‘its lack of any natural basis, geographical, commer- 
cial, or even social unity has almost compelled it to maintain 
itself by corrupt means;” or as he stated in an English paper 
regarding a section of the country which had gone strongly 
Conservative in the elections of 1891, “the outlying and decayed 
provinces are bribed without disguise.” In another connection 
he noted the alleged case of a Western Province where “the 
sound and only hopeful policy ” was one which said: ‘‘ Be no 
longer Tories or Liberals, but Manitobans.” Before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was built the proper course for Canada was to 
give up that “ruinous undertaking,” break its pledge to afford 
British Columbia railway communication with the Hast, and 
‘restore to that province her independence.” His book upon 
Canada and the Canadian Question devoted many pages to 
elaborating the impossibility of any real Canadian unity, or close 
British relationship, with the incidental conclusion that Quebec 
was “a, little French nation” outside the current of what should 
be the national life. Yet French-Canadians have sacrificed much 
to make the Dominion, have voted patriotically upon most of 
the important issues of the past, and have shared fully in the 
necessary taxation for its great public undertakings. 

British loyalty in Canada he has always considered a sham, 
the refuge of the scoundrel, the perquisite of the professional 
politician, the password of the office-seeker. Yet, strange tosay, 
it has often been the most popular principle of the day, the basis 
of electoral victories, the platform of successful leaders and 
parties. Being, however, neither of the people nor amongst 
them, Mr. Goldwin Smith has been unable to comprehend this 
fact, nor the further one of a gradually growing ambition to 
build up in Canada a great British State. To him this latter 
inspiration appears ignominious and dangerous, so much so that 
he appealed to the American people in a letter, dated Washington, 
March 23, 1893, and asked those who favoured reciprocal tariff 
arrangements with Canada whether they were going to let 
matters drift, and whether they were “disposed to play into the 
hands of their avowed enemies, and help them to erect Canada 
into an outpost of British Tory hostility to the institutions and 
hopes of the New World.” In his opinions and writings all that 
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has stood for Canadian unity and British power upon this Continent 
was, or is, ‘“‘anti-American”’ and should be crushed; whatever 
appears hopeful in British sentiment should be discouraged ; what- 
ever spells loyalty to the Empire should be denounced. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith seems, indeed, to have an inexhaustible 
fund of pessimism. Not only is England going to the dogs 
through electoral ignorance and indifference; the United States 
on the verge of ruin through popular struggles for the spoils of 
office; Canada in the very depths of degradation from political 
corruption ; but Christianity itself is doubtful in its origin and 
interpretation. Writing in the Nineteenth Century of October, 
1881, he said: ‘‘ It is surely time for the rulers of Christian 
Churches in general, and for those of the Established Church in 
particular, to consider whether the sacred books of the Hebrews 
ought any longer to be presented as they are now to Christian 
people as pictures of the Divine character and of the Divine 
dealings with mankind. Historical philosophy reads them with 
a discriminating eye. But the people are not historical philo- 
sophers.” And he went on to speak of the long series of 
“equivocal passages which shocked the moral sense of Bishop 
Colenso,”’ and of which Colonel Ingersoll, “the great apostle of 
Agnosticism in America makes use with such terrible effect.” It 
has, however, always been difficult to understand his exact 
position as to what he terms, in a well-known monograph, The 
Riddle of Existence, though his frequent letters in the New York 
Sun during recent years have surely served to darken counsel in 
this respect, to promote doubt, and to destroy faith. 

This pronounced quality of pessimism has found a natural 
outlet from time to time in prophecy. So far these prophetic 
utterances, or rather forebodings, have never been realised, but 
they are none the less interesting and characteristic. Writing 
in 1880, he declared that “if Russia could find a single ally 
among the Powers of Europe, the case of the Empress of India 
would be desperate.” The ally was afterwards found, but has 
since switched over to the side of England, while Russia has been 
submerged in defeat and disaster. We were also told, during the 
same year, that “ the voice of England will henceforth be weak 
in the councils of Europe,” but it is probable that the many 
admirers of the foreign policy of a Salisbury, a Rosebery, a 
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Lansdowne, or a Grey, and all who understand the power and 
prestige of Great Britain as they are to-day, will be more amused 
than alarmed by such a prediction. Then we were toldin Canada 
that when “the Fisheries question comes round, the Americans, 
in any demands they may make, will feel that they have Russia 
behind them.” In view of the succeeding and amicable settle- 
ment of this problem, and the entire absence of even a hint at 
Russian-American alliance in that connection, comment is hardly 
necessary. 

The world at large has had some reason to admire and copy 
the principles of British liberty, and the evolution of modern 
civilisation towards higher and better ideals has owed much to 
the example of England. But to Mr. Goldwin Smith, writing in 
the Contemporary Review so far back as December 1878, the 
situation indicated that “the leadership of political progress, 
which has hitherto belonged to England and has constituted the 
special interest of her history, will in the near future pass into 
other hands.” To the eye of the ordinary observer, however, as 
opposed to the opinion of this distinguished student, England 
seems never to have been so full of national virility, so instinct 
with Imperial sentiment, so conscious of her civilising mission 
and Christian influence as she is to-day. 

This “ gift of prophecy” has been abundantly and specially 
poured upon Canada. When the Canadian Provinces in 1880 
decided that the Dominion could never form the home of a 
united people, or in fact amount to anything, unless its geo- 
graphically separated sections were bound together by a conti- 
nental railway, Mr. Goldwin Smith denounced the proposal as 
*‘an act of insanity.” He repeated over and over again, as 
‘The Bystander,” that from a commercial point of view it was 
“nothing but madness.” To-day we have not only the Canadian 
Pacific Railway but two other trans-continental lines under con- 
struction. Nearly thirty years ago, and often since that time, 
’e predicted the annexation of Canada to the United States. 
No personal effort has been spared by him to that end, and he 
was for a while President of the Continental Union Club of 
Toronto—an institution which did not live very long. In 1887 
he declared it to be “my avowed conviction that the union of 
the English-speaking race upon this continent will some day 
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come to pass.” It is not necessary to dwell upon the result of 
this reiterated prophecy. Suffice it to say that the mere suspicion 
of having annexation sentiments is and has long been enough to 
defeat any candidate for political place in Canada; that the fear 
of too American a tendency in their trade policy defeated the 
Liberals at the famous elections of 1891; that no man of position 
or repute, excepting Mr. Goldwin Smith, can now be found in 
Canada publicly to support the policy; and that its advocacy has 
led the latter to complain bitterly of being at one time socially 
ostracised in Toronto and compelled to resign his membership in 
a powerful charitable body of local Englishmen—the St. George’s 
Society. 

In an article written in July 1894 he declared that the result 
of the American elections of that period was “a death-blow to 
the system of Protection on this continent.” Since then Mr. 
Cleveland has come and gone, as well as William McKinley, and 
Protection stands in the United States as it has done for nearly 
half a century. Mr. Goldwin Smith has not, however, confined 
himself to the broad field of political prophecy. In one of his 
Lectures on the Study of History, delivered at Oxford in 
1859-61, he declared that “the grand cause of division in 
Christendom is soon to be removed,” and concluded that ‘if 
historical symptoms are to be trusted, the long death-agony of 
three centuries is about to terminate, and within no very long 
period the Papacy will cease to exist.” This extraordinary 
announcement hardly requires contradiction. Whether for good 
or ill the power of the Pope seems to be extending rather than 
the reverse, and certainly there has been no general diminution 
of Roman Catholic influence or prestige during the past forty 
years. 

Perhaps, however, it is hardly fair to judge the one-time 
Regius Professor of History at Oxford by those somewhat 
famous lectures. It is true that they were greatly praised, and 
are still appreciated, for their literary style; but, as the West- 
minster Review at that time declared, the author’s theory of 
history was “built upon the assumption of a postulate which 
has been denied by the greatest intellects and by ages of meta- 
physicians, moralists, and theologians.” The critic then pro- 
ceeded with a comment which has found frequent écho in the 
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critical press of many years, and declared that a philosophical 
question should not be treated “with the animus of a theological 
partisan.”” The North British Review, in October 1862, thought 
these addresses “deficient alike in close analytic skill, and in that 
comprehensive handling which one might naturally have expected 
from so high an authority as an Oxford Professor.” These and 
many similar criticisms were perhaps hard to bear, and they are 
unpleasant to resurrect; but when we recollect the merciless and 
bitter attacks made by Mr. Goldwin Smith upon so many public 
men and historic personalities during the past forty years, we can 
hardly help but realise that he himself, as one of these Reviews 
said, is “ one of the rudest critics a man can have.” Not rude, 
of course, in the vulgar sense of the word, but rude in his callous- 
ness to the mental sufferings of others, and in his frequent use of 
barbed personalities and bitter sarcasm. 

That Mr. Goldwin Smith’s political and personal views have, 
indeed, powerfully influenced his studies of the past, guided his 
comments upon national development, and controlled his treat- 
ment of history, is a fact which the superficial reader of his 
attractive and brilliant writings usually overlooks. The great 
English Reviews of fifty years ago understood this when the then 
Oxford Professor was only at the portals of his literary fame ; the 
American Historical Review, the learned organ of the American 
Historical Society, so recently as July 1900 analysed his volume 
upon the United Kingdom as being vigorously and continuously 
partisan, as viewing events of long ago from the standpoint of 
the present, as frequently misrepresenting the subjects dealt with, 
as laying stress upon the darker side of human life and character, 
as making history a mere tale of human error. It is an old charge 
against Mr. Goldwin Smith to say that in dealing with British 
history, as indeed with Imperial subjects of current concern, he 
eliminates very largely the Colonial and Naval element which has 
filled so many glorious pages of British annals. He might never 
have heard of the masterly writings of Seeley or Mahan; he deals 
with Elizabeth’s reign without mentioning Gilbert or Raleigh and 
treats of English history without a reference to the Pilgrim Fathers 
or William Penn; he does not realise the importance of Foreign 
policy in the affairs of England and appears not to have even 
consulted Ranke in that connection. 
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Works of his such as In the Court of History—which 
assumes to explain his opposition to the South African War—are 
not studies along historical lines; they are partisan pamphlets 
filled with special pleading, false analogies, bitter political denun- 
ciation and keen distrust of national patriotism. Perhaps in this 
particular connection one might quote the Daily News—a Radical 
organ of a spirit akin to that of Mr. Goldwin Smith upon most 
subjects of modern political debate. In its review of his Irish 
History and the Irish Question on January 23, 1906, the reviewer 
said : 


If an essay of this sort is to have any real value, its author must surely 
have one, at least, of four qualifications. Either he must be impartial in a very 
rare degree, or he must have some new facts to reveal as to the past, or have 
first-hand knowledge of the more important movements of the present, or 
possess the power of illuminating facts already known and of making people 
see the real hidden meaning of that which by repetition has grown stale and 
meaningless. Unfortunately, to none of these things can Mr. Goldwin Smith 
properly lay claim. 

A remarkable feature in the political adventures and literary 
productions of Mr. Goldwin Smith has been his inconsistency. 
Yet there need be no special doubt of his sincerity. Like Mr. 
Gladstone, he has always possessed the quality of convincing him- 
self that the course proposed for, and by, himself is right no 
matter what may have been his own past views. As an illus- 
tration, consider his treatment of the British aristocracy and 
House of Lords. Speaking of the “high character and high 
intelligence” of the English aristocracy during the early part of 
the seventeenth century, in his inaugural lecture on the Study of 
History, at Oxford, we are told that “ nothing could be more lofty 
than their love of principles; nothing more noble than their dis- 
regard of all personal and class interests where those principles 
were at stake.” On May 11, 1891, being anxious at the moment 
to sever Canadian sentiment from its British roots, so far as pos- 
sible, he addressed the Young Men’s Liberal Club of Toronto, and 
told them that after the revolution the aristocracy came into 
power in England, and inaugurated a ‘‘reign of corruption more 
profound and shameless than ever was seen in the United States.” 
He did not allow his interested audience to imagine that there was 
any period or condition in their history such as that mentioned 
above, nor could he then find any excuse for the continued exist- 
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ence of such an institution. Following up this idea of creating 
antagonism between Canadian democracy and British aristocracy, 
he did not hesitate to tell these young Liberals that in England 
‘‘the number of social scandals does not decrease,” and to hint 
that this was due to aristocratic decadence. Yet, two years before, 
in reference to some individual scandal, he had freely denounced 
the American press for its criticisms, and averred that ‘this 
passion for aristocratic scandal is nothing but flunkeyism turned 
upside down.” Surely, it could not be that the famous reference of 
Disraeli in Lothair to the “ Oxford Professor”’ had, in the meantime, 
hopelessly prejudiced Mr. Goldwin Smith against the upper classes 
of England. There is, however, no doubt that he felt that pen- 
picture to be a personal attack, and his remarkable letter from 
Cornell University to the novelist-statesman, published in the 
Daily News, in which he referred to it as “the stingless insult of 
a coward,” is one of the curiosities of modern literature. 

From another point of view, Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opinions 
are unique. He has an apparent right, in these days of what is 
called ‘‘free speech,” to advocate the union of Canada and the 
United States, and to try and win supporters for that principle. 
But the inconsistency of his arguments has been marvellous, and 
in some cases absurd. Over and over again while attacking 
England, advocating and urging the disruption of its realms, 
cultivating Canadian prejudices against certain phases of British 
life or policy, he has reiterated his claim to be considered a loyal 
Englishman. Ina letter to the Toronto Mail, in 1888, he declared 
himself “true at heart to the land of my birth and zealous of her 
honour and greatness.” In his Toronto address on “ Jingoism,” 
he claimed to be “‘an Englishman to thecore”; in that on ‘‘Aris- 
tocracy,” he asserted that ‘I do love old England”; and in the 
one dealing with ‘‘Loyalty”’ he declared the “integrity of the 
United Kingdom to be essential to its greatness.” Yet, as far back 
as 1862, he had been one of a little band in England which 
urged, as inevitable, the separation of the Colonies from the 
Empire. Then his proposed policy was independence; later 
on, in the case of Canada, it was annexation; now, once more, in 
or about 1908, it is independence. 

Writing in 1889, a year before accepting the Presidency of 
the Continental Union Association, which was intended to detach 
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Canada from Britain and add it to the United States, he declared 
that Congress and the State Legislatures of the Republic had 
committed “ flagrant breaches of international right and cout- 
tesy”; that the laws of diplomatic courtesy had been broken by 
‘the rude dismissal of a British Ambassador”; that a President- 
elect had signed “an address justifying outrage in Ireland”; 
that Senators had palliated the Phoenix Park murders; that 
honour had been refused to the memory of John Bright, the 
foremost champion of the Republic in its darkest hour; that 
day by day the American Press had “fed the maw of malignity 
with envenomed falsehood.” And he wondered whether it was 
“worth while to rebel against George III. if the end was to be 
such a bondage of the national soul as this.” Yet before, and 
during, and after this period, he was actively working, with pen 
and voice, to add to the power of the Republic thus sternly 
criticised by its incorporation of Canada, and to weaken the 
England he professed to love by the disruption of her realms. 

In an article upon the American “Hatred of England” con- 
tained in the North American Review of May 1890, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith practically replied to his own frequently made assertion 
that war could never take place between England and the 
States, by saying: ‘‘ We hope it is very unlikely, but there has 
not only been a good deal of hatred, there has been a good deal 
of fighting between kinsmen since Cain and Abel.” British 
Canadians, he continued, and correctly, ‘‘love a Mother Country 
which has never wilfully given them cause for complaint and 
they take hostility to her as hostility to them.” Yet in an 
article (New York Independent) published in March 19, one year 
afterwards, he apparently endeavouted to arouse hostility and 
aggressive action in the United States against Great Britain by 
describing the Conservative electoral victory which had just 
occurred in Canada in the following terms: 


That it (the result) interests the enemies of America is plain from the con- 
gratulations telegraphed by Lord Salisbury to Sir John Macdonald on his 
successful triumph. . . . Unless the spirit of the American people is poorer 
and lower than well-wishers would willingly believe it to be, the day has 
dawned in which this continent will be finally set free from European 
interference, 


Comment upon such an utterance is unnecessary from either 
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an English, American, or Canadian standpoint. But how the 
writer could thereafter claim to “love England” and eulogise 
peace, or urge Canadians to owe their “chief allegiance and 
affection to Canada”’ is beyond conception. In the same United 
States journal for May 1892 he continued to press annexation 
arguments in a similarly unique fashion. 


There is reason to apprehend [he said that the question may remain 
unsolved, and that a power antagonistic to the American Republic may thus be 
allowed to form itself under the auspices of European Toryism in the north of 
this continent, though by that result a stain would be brought on American 
statemanship deeper than even that which was brought by its failure to solve 
the question of slavery. 


It is hard to understand the object of such utterances though 
their evil tendencies are sufficiently obvious. Andit is humorous, 
when it is not insolent, to compare the effort of Canadians to 
build up a great British country and a flourishing people with 
the exertions of Southern statesmen to preserve slavery. An 
interview given in the New York Tribune of February 1, 1892, 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, contained the additional kindly advice 
that “the United States ought not to feel timid about taking 
Canada.” The Dominion, he went on to say, ought to be “a 
desirable acquisition as it would give the United States more 
waterways, greater fisheries, and an immense measure of mineral 
wealth.” No doubt this was and is true, but Canadians are a 
proud people and will most certainly decide their own destiny. 
The end of such advocacy and counsel, if successful, could only 
. have been civil war and bloodshed. In these later days, however, 
the subject has only an academic interest. 

In a myriad minor ways Mr. Goldwin Smith has been contra- 
dictory in expression, or inaccurate in argument, or prejudiced in 
statement. Writing in March 1893 to the Toronto Mail he 
declared “that there can be no doubt that the Americans would 
welcome Canada into the Union,” while in the Nineteenth Century 
of July 1894, he asserted that “the general feeling (in the States) 
about the Canadian question has been one of singular indif- 
ference.” A paragraph in this latter article asserted what he 
had repeated over and over again during the preceding ten years, 
that “Canada suffers from commercial atrophy” owing to its 
fiscal severance from the rest of the Continent. Yet the writer 
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of those words could not but know that the total trade of Canada 
had risen from $131,000,000 in 1868 to $201,000,000 in 1888, that 
it had increased in 1889 to $204,000,000, in 1891 to $218,000,000, 
in 1892 to $241,000,000, and in 1893 to $247,000,000! During 
all these years he strove for the union of Canada and the States 
on geographical and commercial grounds and with the frequent 
assertion that “God and Nature demand it.” Yet in his Oxford 
Lectures on History he had laid down as a principle that “the 
division of nations has entered deeply into the counsels of crea- 
tion” and that “ Nations redeem each other. They preserve for 
each other principles, truths, hopes, aspirations, which committed 
to the keeping of one nation only, might become extinct for 


A volume could be filled with similar instances of illogical or 
inconsistent utterance. In a delightfully written book which 
summarises American history in a style of equal condensation © 
and culture, he denounced many of the Revolutionary leaders as 
being demagogues and firebrands. Yet his own supporters in 
Canada, in a milder attempt to promote separation from Britain 
during the years following 1887 were simply patriots seeking to 
affect a “* peaceful severance” of the connection with England. 
In an article written in January 1888 he stated with truth that 
British statesmen in the days prior to 1788 had been willing to 
grant Colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament. But 
he then and since describes Imperial Federation in our much 
more advanced period as madness and as clearly impossible. In 
an address on “‘The Schism in the Anglo-Saxon Race,” he asked 
pathetically whether American loyalists “would have been very 
base or guilty in shrinking from revolution,” even though they 
had foreseen the great republic of later days. Yet almost in the 
same breath modern Canadian loyalists were denounced in the 
most scathing terms for venturing to oppose another separation 
from England in days when no grievances were even claimed to 
exist ! 

Quebec he has always considered a fatal obstacle to closer 
relations between Canada and England; but its difference in race 
and religion has been no bar to union with the United States. 
In May 1890 he told us through the pages of the Forum that 
there had recently been too great an importation of British capital 
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into Canada. Yet one of his chiefest arguments in fayour of 
annexation was that it would promote an influx of American 
capital into the Dominion. Then he observed that ‘Protec. 
tionism is in itself corruption,” and promptly proceeded to urge 
Canadian union with a country having a tariff twice as heavy ag 
its own, In earlier years in England he signed John Stuart 
Mill’s first petition in favour of the Suffrage for unmarried women. 
In later days one of his ablest essays, as republished in book 
form, was the marshalling of all known arguments against Woman 
Suffrage in language of keen and incisive force, In 1881 we were 
told that “political economy is a matter of expediency” in 
England and elsewhere. If any one ata later period ventured 
to hint at the slightest protective duty in Great Britain for 
the sake of expediency in promoting Imperial unity, or in re- 
sisting unfair competition, he was denounced as a lunatic or an 
ignoramus. 

Here, however, we must leave the subject. Mr, Goldwin 
Smith has been a great writer, a brilliant controversialist, a master 
of style, sarcasm, and invective; a living force in public life and 
political controversy ; a smouldering volcano of personal animo- 
sities. He has done good service to English literature, and he 
has thought to benefit the English race by political preach- 
ment and international advocacy. Yet it would seem that he 
has done more harm than good. The ideal and basis of an 
American continental union should be peace and harmony between 
all branches of the race. Itis the only reason which will afford 
the slightest excuse for advocating such a policy. But Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s appeals have been directed to United States 
love of power and national cupidity; in Canada they have been 
based upon the value of American commerce and money, helped 
by the cultivation of prejudices against Britain and the 
elaboration of unjust grounds of complaint or contention, aided 
by a minimising of Canadian progress and the creation of dis- 
trust as to Canada’s present position and future prospects. His 
denunciation of the Irish in America has increased t’1eir bitterness 
against Great Britain and promoted similar feelin ss in England 
against Ireland. Vehement abuse of the British Tory party and 
aristocracy has delighted the American tail-twister, but has 
hardly aided international friendliness. Minimising the benefits 
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of British connection in Canada may have decreased affection 
towards England; but pen-pictures of corruption and misgovern- 
ment in the United States have not promoted annexation senti- 
ment in the Dominion. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s career, in its effect 
upon international relations, has, in fact, been the reverse of 
what he desired and intended it to be. He will be remembered 
not as a prophet crying in the wilderness before the dawn of a 
new and better political era, but as a light shining with fitful 
intensity in the literature of the English-speaking world 
during a transition period in its international and Imperial 
development. 


J. Castett Hopxins, 
Toronto, Canada, 


THE OLD ENGLISH PLATE OF THE 
TSAR OF RUSSIA 


INCREDIBLE as the statement may sound, the Old English Silver 
Plate of the Tsar of Russia surpasses the enormous collection of 
plate at Windsor Castle alike in its historical interest and in its 
intrinsic value. The writer of this article recently had the privi- 
lege of examining in detail and photographing all the English 
plate and numerous other objects of art of English origin in the 
Kremlin at Moscow, and at St. Petersburg, and having catalogued 
the plate at Windsor, speaks from personal knowledge of the two 
collections. 

The earliest specimen seen was a font-shaped cup, dating from 
1557-58, and probably taken out as a gift from Mary I. to Ivan 
the Terrible by Anthony Jenkinson,* a prominent English 


* The following interesting account of a dinner to which Anthony Jenkinson 
had been invited by Ivan on this occasion is taken from his correspondence, pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society: ‘“‘The Emperour dined in a faire Hall, in the 
middest whereof was a pillar four square, very artificially made, about which were 
divers tables set, and at the uppermost part of the Hall sate his brother, his 
Uncles sonne, the Metropolitaine, the young Emperour of Casan, and divers of 
his noble men, all of one side. There were divers Ambassadors and other 
strangers, as wel Christians as heathens, diversely apparalled, to the number of 
600 men, which dined in the said Hall, besides 2000 Tartars, men of war, which 
were newly come to render themselves to the Emperour and were appointed 
to serve him in his warres against the Lyfflanders, but they dined in other hals. 
I was set at a little table having no stranger with me, directly before the 
Emperour’s face. - Being thus set and placed, the Emperour sent me divers bowles 
of wine and meade and many dishes of meat from his own hand, which were 
brought me by a Duke, and my table seemed all in gold and silver, and so like- 
wise on other tables there were set boles of gold set with stone worth by estima- 
tion 400 pounds sterling, one cup, beside the plate which served the tables. There 
was also a cupboard of plate, most sumptuous and rich, which was not used, 
among the which was a peece of golde of two yardes long, wrought in the toppe 
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merchant, on his first voyage to Russia in 1557, in connection 
with the recently established company of English merchants at 
Moscow. This piece is of the same form as the now famous 
Tudor cup of 1521-22,* which reached the remarkable sum of 
£4100 at Christie’s. 

Plate of the Elizabethan period is represented by no fewer 
than twelve pieces of great rarity and value, beginning with a 
pair of large vase-shaped bottles, dated 1580-81, of the form 
known as “ pilgrims’ bottles,” and believed to have formed part 
of Queen Elizabeth’s present to Ivan the Terrible, as did the 
extraordinary State carriage still preserved in the Kremlin. 
Three similar bottles of the reign of James I., 1606-7 and 1619-20, 
are also included. It is a curious coincidence that the only 
existing examples of these massive vessels are not to be found in 
England but in Russia and Germany. The others are the Eliza- 
bethan pair, 1579-80, belonging to the Emperor of Germany, and 
a single one of 1598-99 at Emden. 

These three massive bottles are different in shape and decora- 
tion from the fine bottle sent with other magnificent plate, which 
will be mentioned later, by Charles II. to the Tsar Alexis in 1663 
by the hand of Charles Howard, first Earl of Carlisle. 

Next in date comes a small cup and cover, 1585-86, with 
characteristic Elizabethan ornament, but unfortunately without 
the original foot, which has been replaced by an unsuitable base 
of German work. This is followed by one of the gourd-shaped 
cups on stems formed like a twisted tree trunk, distinctly German 
with Towers and Dragon’s heades, also divers barrels of golde and silver, with 
castles on the bungs, richly and artificially made. The Emperour called mee by 
name and gave mee drinke with his own hande.” 

* This type of English cup appears to have completely died out in the reign of 
Elizabeth, upon the introduction of the tazza from Germany and Italy. The 
recorded examples are as follows: one of 1500-01, with this inscription on the 
bowl: SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLoRIo ; another, 1512-13, with the same inscription, in 
Wymeswold church, Leicestershire ; a third, of about the same date, in Sandwich 
church, Kent; the fourth, 1515-16, at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and the 
fifth is the ‘‘ Bodkin” cup, 1525-26, inscribed si DEVS NOBISCVM QVIS CONTRA NOS, 
which is in the possession of the Corporation of Portsmouth. The Tudor cup 
in the Kremlin, however, more closely resembles the two “ Blenerhasset” cups, 
with London date-letter for 1561-62, and the later one of about 1575 made 
under the eye of a member of the Norwich gild of Silversmiths, all of which are 


in the fine collection of plate of the Corporation of Norwich. 
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in origin, of which another specimen,* complete with a cover, 
early Jacobean in date, 1604-5, is preserved in the Kremlin; and 
a third without its cover, 1601-2, in the Treasury of the Patriarch 
at Moscow. Five pieces of the year 1594-95 are included—a 
small globular flagon, with a larger one of the same shape, two 
tall flagons of cylindrical form, and a standing salt, repoussé with 
figures of almost barbaric workmanship. The latter is one of the 
rare Elizabethan square-shaped salts, of which the most notable 
example is the magnificent one belonging to the Vintners’ Company. 

Just as the finest old Sévres porcelain is not to be seen in 
France, but in England, so, too, the largest and most sumptuous 
examples of old English plate are not to be found in England, 
but in Russia. For instance, nothing in this country can approach 
in size the two silver leopards, dated 1600-1, of great weight, 
measuring 36 inches in height, which are suggestive of German 
rather than English origin. These have become familiar from 
the electrotype copy in the South Kensington Museum. 

The last of the Elizabethan vessels is a rose-water dish, part 
of the gift of plate of Christian IV. of Denmark to the Court of 
Russia—a gift which includes another old English piece, the 
large globular flagon of 1594-95, already mentioned. Both are 
engraved with the cypher and. crown of the Danish king. 

Unfortunately, the writer failed to discover the piece of plate 
sent by Queen Elizabeth in 1568, when Sir Thomas Randolf set 
out for Russia with the object of securing certain privileges from 
Ivan for the English merchants at Moscow. This giftis described 
as a “rich standing cup of silver, containing in ita great number 
of pieces of plate artificially wrought, with verses explaining the 
histories engraven on the same.” The ambassador was expressly 
enjoined to assure the Tsar of the ‘‘newness of the device than 
of its intrinsic value,” and to add that it was “the first that was 
ever made in England.” No piece of plate answering this descrip- 

* This is like the “Berry” cup, 1608-9, of the Corporation of Portsmouth, 
and the earlier cup, 1598-99, which was sold in 1906 for over £800, in the Colt 


collection. The stems of these cups resemble that on the Ostrich-egg cup, dated 
1592-93, bequeathed by Bishop Richard Fletcher to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

Tt The war with Poland in the middle of the seventeenth century, when large 
quantities of plate from the Kremlin were melted down to provide payment for 


the troops, will probably account for the disappearance of this and other pieces 
of English plate. 
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tion exists in this country. One may, however, suggest as 
approaching more nearly to this piece the nests of several cups, 
often engraved with hunting and military scenes, and with 
subjects from Biblical history with the explanatory verses, which 
are known as Haufebecher in Germany, where they were made at 
Augsburg and Nuremberg during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. It may have resembled the “ five silver tunnes with a 
salt and cover, all in a nest, gilt,” mentioned in an inventory of 
the plate of the Corporation of Lincoln in 1588. 

The collection is singularly rich in Jacobean plate, containing 
as it does no fewer than forty pieces. Well represented as are 
the City Companies and the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge in 
specimens of the well-known “steeple”? cups and covers, intro- 
duced at the end of the sixteenth century, reaching the height of 
popularity in the reign of James I., and completely dying out 
with Charles I., the Tsar of Russia may well be proud of the fact 
that his collection outnumbers, as it does in globular-shaped 
flagons, those collectionscombined. The numberis fifteen. Two 
types are represented: that with an oviform body, on a short 
baluster stem, supported by a high bell-shaped base, similar to 
the historic cup, made from Queen Elizabeth’s Great Seal of 
Ireland, which was sold for the high price of £4000 in the Dunn 
Gardner sale in 1902, and since acquired by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. ‘The other is the far rarer type with a globular bowl and 
cover—similar to the cup of the City of Westminster—of which 
two specimens are in the Kremlin. 

Unfortunately, the inventories of the English royal plate 
melted by Charles I. convey no adequate idea of the splendour of 
many of the vessels, and therefore the gigantic size of the leopards 
and other unique objects at Moscow comes as a surprise. No 
single vessel now exists in England comparable in size to the two. 
massive pairs of jugs, over two feet high, with London date- 
letters for 1604-5 and 1615-16, lavishly decorated with embossed 
and engraved work, and fitted with large serpent handles and 
dragon spouts. A replica of the latter was given to King 
Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra in celebration of their Silver 
Wedding, and is now kept with the personal plate and other 
possessions of the king at Buckingham Palace. 

Two specimens of the plain standing salts, dated 1611-12, 
cylindrical in form, with shallow receptacles for the salt covered 
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by a cupola on scrolled brackets and surmounted by a steeple— 
a type of salt which was inspired by the ornate Elizabethan salt 
such as that in the Jewel House in the Tower of London, and 
which first appears simultaneously with the steeple cup, towards 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign—are included in the Tsar’s col- 
lection. One of the salts has lost the cupola and steeple. 
Reference has previously been made to the two small and 
large Elizabethan flagons with globular bodies. There are also 
four others, of different sizes, of the reign of James I., dated 
1604-5, 1605-6, and 1612-13, decorated with the panels of sea- 
monsters, which are common features in late Elizabethan and 
Jacobean plate. These recall the fact that the Treasury of the 
Patriarch at Moscow contains three large flagons of this same 
form, with the London date-letters for 1596-97, 1610-11, and 
1611-12, and another flagon, considerably smaller, on a short foot 
and earlier in date, 1571-72. Among the best-known pairs of these 
globular flagons are those of 1598-99 at Wadham College, Oxford, 
and 1607-8 at Trinity College, Cambridge; while another pair, 
not generally known, isin the Earl of Rosebery’s collection of plate. 
A pair of flagons of cylindrical form has already been 
enumerated with the other Elizabethan plate. To this list of 
these vessels must be added five, dating from 1605, 1613-1614 and 
1617-18, one being stamped with the same maker’s mark as that 
on an exactly similar flagon in the Treasury of the Patriarch. 
Two pine-shaped cups in the Winter Palace, and in the Kremlin, 
one supported by a figure of young Bacchus, the other by a 
woodman, are interesting from the fact that they bear the London 
date-letter for 1607-8 and 1609-10 respectively, though both were 
unmistakably made by German silversmiths. One of the cups 
has an undecipherable German mark in conjunction with the 
English. The stamping of a London mark on a piece of old 
foreign plate, of almost contemporary date, though a rare occur- 
rence, has come under the writer’s notice on a previous occasion, 
and serves to remind us of the note in the ‘Memorials of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company” that in 1617 the “Dean of Westminster 
purchased from Anthony Williams a gilt basin and ewer of 
Nuremberg silver.’ It also emphasises the circumstance that 
the English monarchs, as well as Christian IV. of Denmark, did 
not confine their purchases of gifts of plate forthe Russian Court 
to the products of native craftsmen, but bought foreign silver 
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vessels. Charles I. sent a silver statuette on horseback, said to 
be a portrait of himself, which was made at Augsburg; while the 
gifts of Charles II. include a fine silver rose-water dish and ewer, 
which are French work of the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In addition to the statuette, the other Charles I. plate in the 
Kremlin consists of twenty-two small plates in three sizes, from 
74 to 8} inches in diameter, and varying in date from 1639 to 
1643. Their plainness and simplicity are in striking contrast to the 
ornateness of the other English plate. 

The numerous vessels of silver taken out by the first Earl of 
Carlisle as presents from Charles II. to the Tsar Alexis * in 1663 
are splendid examples of the English domestic plate, decorated 
with animals of different varieties, tulips and other flowers, and 
acanthus foliage, in the bold embossed manner characteristic of 
this luxurious period in English history. This style of decoration, 
which followed the plain, simple plate of the Commonwealth, was 
introduced into England from Holland, and there is every reason 
to believe that much of it was executed by Dutch silversmiths, 
who, in company with other artificers and artists, were encouraged 
by the king to settle in this country—not, however, without the 
strenuous opposition of London goldsmiths. 

The Charles II. plate at present in the Kremlin comprises a 
pair of tall flagon-tankards of the upright cylindrical form; a pair 
of tall and massive covered cups on slender baluster stems, the 
high pointed covers surmounted by a figure on horseback; an ova 
bottle ; + a pair of large and unique candlesticks with wide trumpet- 
shaped bases; and a set of four large dishes on high plain feet. 
There were originally six of these dishes, the other two having 
disappeared. All these vessels are decorated in the ornate manner 
just described. 

A space of forty years separates the plate of Charles II. from 


* The Earl of Carlisle has a portrait-miniature of the Tsar Alexis, which is 
said to have been painted by the miniaturist who accompanied the ambassador 
to Russia, 

Tt This vessel was inspired by the oval form of the bottles made in 
Majolica ware in the sixteenth century. An important specimen in gold, richly 
enamelled in colours, with the arms of the See of Salzburg, is in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence. In England these bottles assumed large dimensions towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, among the most notable examples being the pairs 
of 1683-84, 1692-93, and the later pair of 1715-16, belonging to the Dukes of 
Rutland, Portland and Devonshire, respectively. 
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the next piece—a Queen Anne rose-water ewer, helmet-shaped, 
dated 1704-5, by one of the French Protestant refugees, Samuel 
Margas, with an unmarked companion-dish of the same period. 
These two vessels probably belonged to the large service of 
English plate, now sadly depleted, formed by the daughter of 
Peter the Great, the Empress Elizabeth. The inventories of this 
service reveal that it numbered domestic vessels of great variety 
of which only a few odd pieces remain, the others having been 
melted down on different occasions. The remaining objects 
include two fine covered cups with two handles, dated 1718-19 
and 1726-27; an important soup tureen decorated with the 
ornamental straps so extensively employed by the large band of 
French Protestant silversmiths who sought refuge in England 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and two pairs of 
plain and massive jugs, with the mark of Ann Tanqueray for 
1726-27. 

A fine and valuable specimen of one of the Monteith punch- 
bowls, dated 1710-11, in the Winter Palace, has been used by the 
Emperors of Russia in the ancient ceremony of the blessing of 
the waters of the Neva on January 6 each year. 

Two remarkable points in the Tsar’s collection are (1) that it 
contains the largest silver wine cistern in existence, as well as 
three others of enormous size, and (2) the chefs-d’a@uvres of the 
celebrated silversmith of French extraction, Paul Lamerie, who 
settled in London early in the eighteenth century. 

The earliest of these wine cisterns (which were used for 
standing bottles in, after the fashion of those depicted in Dutch 
pictures of the seventeenth century) dates from the reign of 
Queen Anne. It is engraved inside with the arms of Robert Leke, 
the third, and last but one, Earl of Scarsdale. Inquiries and re- 
searches have failed to account for the presence of this splendid 
piece of plate in the Winter Palace. This is followed in date by 
another large plain cistern of 1712-13, made by Lewis Mettayer. 
But the finest of all is the magnificent one, wrought by Paul 
Lamerie in 1726-27, and finely decorated in the French manner, 
with two large well-modelled terminal figure handles. The arms 
of Evelyn Pierrepont, second Duke of Kingston, engraved on the 
cistern, clearly suggest that it was taken out to St. Petersburg by 
the notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh, Countess of Bristol, who 
became the Duke’s mistress about 1759. She sailed for Russia in 
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1777, and bought an estate for £12,000 near St. Petersburg, which 
she called “Chudleigh,” and there set up a manufactory for 
brandy. She appears to have received many favours from 
Catherine IT., and there can be no doubt that the ‘*‘ Duchess”’ left 
this sumptuous piece of plate as a parting gift to the Empress on 
her departure from Russia, alter having left her Russian estate in 
charge of an English carpenter to whom she had taken a fancy. 

The fourth and last cistern, the largest of all, is familiar from 
Cripps’ Old English Plate, and the electrotype copy in the South 
Kensington Museum. The history of this extraordinary piece of 
plate, how it was offered as a prize in the lottery authorised by 
Parliament in 1735 for raising the necessary funds for building a 
new bridge over the Thames at Westminster, will bear repetition 
here. The maker’s stamp on it is that of Charles Kandler, and 
the designer was Henry Jernegan. It was completed in 1734-35, 
after three years’ labour. How it reached St. Petersburg cannot 
be ascertained, but it may probably have been acquired by 
Catherine II., who had already been forming collections of works 
of art, including the celebrated Walpole collection of pictures 
from Houghton, now in the Hermitage Museum, as well as what 
is now without doubt the finest series of Old English jewelled 
watches and chatelaines in existence,* and incomparably finer 
than anything in England. The three other productions of Paul 
Lamerie are two wonderful chandeliers of great weight, wrought 
in 1734-35, and fitted with sixteen candle-branches in two sizes; 
and a fine example, dated 1720-21, of the wine fountains which 
came into vogue in England early in the eighteenth century. 

Limitations of space forbid more than the mere mention of 
several choice specimens of Georgian plate in the Winter Palace. 
These comprise salvers and candlesticks, formerly part of the 
service of plate of the Governors of Tula, in addition to other 
pieces originally belonging to the Governors of the provinces of 
Jaroslav and Volhynia. 

It would be ungenerous not to express appreciation of the 
admirable facilities and the unvarying courtesy shown to the 
writer during his study of the plate at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. K, ALFRED JONES. 


* This collection, as well as the Old English plate, will be described and 
illustrated in book form in due course by the writer of this article, 
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TuE close of the second session of the Transvaal Parliament leaves 
the voting strength of Ministerialists and Opposition practically 
as it wasa year ago. Thesecession of the three Labour Members 
from the Government benches to cross benches, where they have 
since been joined by two of the so-called Nationalists, is perhaps 
somewhat in favour of the Opposition, but as the policy of the 
Labour members is purely opportunist, and the votes of the other 
occupants of the cross benches appear to be guided solely by 
personal idiosyncrasies or animosities, the gain to the Progressives 
is but small, and for all practical purposes, the weight of the 
Government “Steam Roller” remains unimpaired. Party 
discipline on both sides has been well maintained, and there has 
been practically no cross-voting—none in fact on any question 
of real importance. 

Notwithstanding, however, their solid majority, and the great 
advantage afforded them by the satisfactory financial position of 
the Colony, rendering any additional taxation entirely unnecessary, 
it can scarcely be said that the Government have strengthened 
their position, either in the House or in the country. 

They have shown an ever-increasing disposition to shirk the 
task of thinking out the details of their measures, to take to them- 
selves absolute discretion to deal administratively, by regulation 
or otherwise, with matters even of the greatest importance, and 
to concentrate in their own hands powers which should 
unquestionably be exercised only by special leave of Parliament. 
To take a few conspicuous instances: 

(1) The Government enter into a convention with the Orange 
River Colony Government, providing for the working and 
management of the Central South African Railways, the joint 
property of the two Colonies, and until June 30 last controlled 
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by the Intercolonial Council, a body nominated by the High 
Commissioner, but fairly representing the various sections of the 
community. Under the Bill brought forward, the terms of the 
new Convention, and forced through the House, the entire control 
of the railways, their finance, personnel, and construction work, 
is vested in a Board of five members—three for the Transvaal and 
two for the Orange River Colony—appointed by the Government, 
and, in fact, composed—with the exception of the Junior Transvaal 
Government Whip—of Ministers, and the estimates of railway 
revenues and expenditure, the amount of money involved being 
equal to that of the whole Budget of the Transvaal, are to be 
merely laid on the table and cannot be altered by Parliament, a 
procedure which, as the Opposition contended and the Speaker 
agreed, deprives the House of any control over the railway policy 
of the Government. 

(2) The Civil Service and Pensions Bill, which, so far as the 
scale of pensions is concerned, is fair and reasonable, reserves to 
the Government the discretion to follow or not, as they may 
think fit, the recommendations of a Civil Service Board as regards 
appointments, promotions, &c. The Opposition pressed for the 
creation of an independent Board, which would have effec- 
tively removed the Civil Service from any suspicion of political 
influence. The Government, however, absolutely declined to 
part with their full discretion in the matter. 

(3) Shortly before the commencement of the Session the 
Attorney-General, in a speech to his constituents, announced that 
the Government intended to allot some £700,000 of the money 
accruing from the £5,000,000 loan, to land settlement, and the 
Governor’s speech at the opening of Parliament made allusion 
to such a scheme, which, it was said, would also tend to relieve 
the problem of indigency in the towns. Towards the end of the 
Session, the report was published of what is known as the 
Transvaal Indigency Commission, of which General Botha was 
originally a member, though he resigned after attending the pre- 
liminary meetings. This Commission, which has conducted its 
continuous investigations all over British South Africa for some 
two years past, reported, inéer alia, “that the Government should 
not entertain the policy of settling indigents on the land, with 
direct Government assistance.”” Three days before the end of 
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the Session, the Government laid on the table the regulations 
dealing with the appointment of a Land Board, and the carrying 
out of a settlement scheme. On the day preceding that on 
which Parliament was prorogued, the regulations were printed 
and handed to members, and on the following day, the last day 
of the Session, the Minister of Lands invited the House to 
approve of them. He explained that under an Act of 1903 
the Government had power to appoint a Board, that the 
Schedule to the £5,000,000 loan Act of last year gave the 
Government power to appropriate such ‘money as they might 
require—he was careful not to specify the amount—and 
that therefore the Government were not bound to place the 
matter before the House at all, but as they wished for the 
co-operation of the Opposition, they were glad to ask them to 
approve. On the Opposition objecting that as they had been 
allowed no time to consider the regulations they could not be 
expected to take any responsibility for them, the Minister 
replied by withdrawing his motion asking for the approval of 
the House, repeating that the approval was not necessary, since 
the Government had the power to act without it. 

These and similar instances of the reservation by the Govern- 
ment to themselves of absolutely autocratic powers, and of the use 
made of such powers, have naturally aroused sharp criticism in the 
House. The Opposition have pointed out that the methods of the 
Government are scarcely consistent with that love for popular, 
Responsible Government, of which they made such parade before 
the elections, and that, in fact, they resemble far more closely the 
methods of pre-war days, when the President and State Secre- 
tary, as leading Boers then used to complain, arrogated to them- 
selves the title of “The Government.” It is all very well for 
Mr. Smuts to argue that the remedy of the Opposition is 
to pass a vote of no confidence, and turn the Government 
out, and for General Botha to recommend that the minority 
should ‘‘accept the position without whining.”” Under the 
peculiar conditions obtaining in South Africa to-day, 
with the race question only just below the surface, and, 
as General Botha’s bitter attack, during the last hours of the 
Session, on Lord Milner and his administration, showed only too 
clearly, liable to emerge at any moment, there is every reason 
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why the minority should be treated with special consideration ; 
and the public are not slow to notice that—as Sir George Farrar 
said in the House—the Opposition only get this consideration 
when their assistance is practically indispensable, for example, 
in the settlement of the Asiatic Question, and on every other 
occasion are relentlessly ‘‘ steam-rolled.” 7 

There were during the Session other occasions on which the 
Opposition, either by determined resistance to, or keen criticism 
of Government proposals, or by persistent advocacy of progressive 
principles, showed to advantage in the eyes of the general public. 
They did their best tosecure justice for the town police, the South 
African constabulary, and the civil servants of the Crown Colony 
Administration—on behalf of the police, fighting for conditions of 
service and discipline which would encourage good men to remain 
in the force; and on behalf of the constabulary and civil servants, 
insisting that the Government, instead of sheltering themselves 
behind unpublished reports of Commissions, should give reasons, 
and take full responsibility for retrenchment and new appoint- 
ments. They did not succeed in preventing the displacement of 
large numbers of police, constabulary, and civil servants, practi- 
cally all of them, from the nature of the case, Englishmen, and 
many of them with long periods of public service in the army or 
elsewhere to their credit; but they may reasonably claim that in 
the end they convinced the Government of the necessity of 
appointing an efficient and trustworthy Commissioner of Police, 
and compelled them to admit that, as regards various retrench- 
ments and appointments, they had followed the recommendations 
of the Commission of Magistrates and Mr. Marris, upon whom 
they had endeavoured to fasten all responsibility so far, and so 
far only, as these recommendations corresponded to their own 
views and their own opinion as to what was necessary. 

That greater bitterness was not aroused by the proceedings of 
the Government in these matters is undoubtedly due to the 
recognition by the Opposition—firstly, that the Government 
have not by any means gone as far, in the direction of replacing 
Englishmen by Dutchmen, as some of their supporters desired 
and urged, and secondly that the chief responsibility lies at the 
door of Lord Elgin, Mr. Churchill, and their colleagues, who 
omitted to insert in the Transvaal Constitution. those safeguards 
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for the Police and Civil Servants which even the Ridgeway 
Commission thought necessary, and actually proposed. 

As an example of the success obtained by keen though not 
unfriendly criticism, may be cited the abandonment by the 
Government of their Bill relating to the Occupation of Lands by 
Natives. The Bill was, according to the Minister who introduced 
it, intended to meet the evil—admitted—of natives squatting, 
without authorisation, on Crown and private land and to provide 
for better sanitary control of locations. Unfortunately for the 
Minister, some of his supporters gave his case away, by support- 
ing the Bill on the ground that it would tend to provide cheap 
labour for the farmer; and the Opposition had no difficulty in 
pointing out the impossibility of uniformly enforcing the law, the 
hardships it would probably entail on the natives affected, and 
the complete absence from its provisions of any guiding principle 
of native policy. 

The South African Native Affairs Commission, of 1903, the 
report of which the Minister quoted, in support of his proposals, 
recommended as a definite policy the setting apart, once and for 
all, of large areas, within which natives should be allowed to 
acquire land. No provision was made for this in the Bill, or for 
the settlement by other means of the natives who would under 
the Bill be evicted from ground on which they had been squatting. 
On the other hand General Botha himself, in his evidence before 
the Transvaal Labour Commission, so far from supporting a policy 
of setting apart increased reserves for natives, had advocated the 
breaking up of locations and reserves, including even Swaziland 
and Basutoland. -On which policy was the Bill based? No 
answer was forthcoming to this question. General Botha vainly 
urged that the adoption of a definite native policy might safely 
be left to the coming Closer Union Convention, oblivious of Mr. 
Smuts’ statement, made a few weeks before, that the Convention 
would not deal with the Native question, which could only be 
tackled by the future Parliament of Unified South Africa, and 
the Opposition having placed on record their opinion that the 
introduction of the Bill was inopportune, and their regret that it 
revealed no definite line of policy, the Government resigned 
themselves to the withdrawal of their measure. 

Persistent advocacy in the House of proposals for the en- 
couragement of prospecting, brought forward during the recess, 
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showed in sharp contrast the dominant characteristics of the two 
parties. 

Hitherto, prospecting on private ground has only been possible 
with the consent of the owners, who in good times, to the detri- 
ment of their farming, have made a considerable amount of 
money by the grant of options to prospect or purchase (an out- 
right purchase being frequently insisted on) their land. In a 
country like the Transvaal, where the extent of land actually and 
bond fide used for farming is relatively very small, far greater 
facilities for prospecting could be given under proper regulations 
without any risk of hurting the farmer. The advantages to be 
gained are obvious. The discovery of payable minerals must, as 
experience has shown, increase the wealth of the Colony, provide 
markets for agricultural produce, and by rendering prospecting 
possible without the payment of option money, lead to the 
establishment of small mining concerns, and to the distribution 
of an industrial population, in many parts of the country at 
present entirely undeveloped. In deference to the widespread 
demand for further facilities, the Government in the new Gold 
Law conceded the principle. They agreed to throw open Crown 
lands, and they agreed that prospecting might take place without 
the consent of the owner, on land not bond fide occupied; and 
further, that even when land is occupied, if the Government have 
reason to believe that it contains minerals, the Government may, 
under certain conditions, send their own engineer to prospect, 
and may, if necessary, proclaim the land. 

Unfortunately, having thus conceded the principle that an 
owner cannot indefinitely prevent the exploitation of minerals on 
his farm, the Government proceeded to make its application 
impossible, by enacting that a farm should be deemed occupied 
if used for farming or pastoral occupation three months in the 
year. The grazing of a few animals for three months therefore 
renders the farm inaccessible to the prospector. 

The debate made it abundantly clear that the Opposition 
proposals were so framed as to afford ample protection and 
reward to the bond-fide farmer, but the ultra-conservatism of the 
farmers, their reluctance to see the country districts opened 
up, by and to an industrial population, prevailed, and the 
demand for further facilities can only be renewed next year. 

So much for some of the chief points of difference between the 
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Government and the Progressives. If on these points: the 
Opposition have fought hard, they have also shown that in dealing 
with matters which by common consent should be as far removed 
as possible from party strife, they are able and willing to give 
the Government all the assistance in their power. 

Two questions of special importance—the new Gold Law and 
the Asiatic Registration Amendments Bill—have, by agreement 
between the two parties, been referred to Select Committees, and 
the Bills brought up by these Committes have, saving two points 
in the Gold Law on which there was a recognised difference of 
opinion on principle, been passed, practically without question 
or amendment from either side of the House. 

As regards the Gold Law, a good deal of anxiety had been 
caused by certain speeches delivered during the recess by sup- 
porters of the Government, more particularly by the Minister of 
Mines, and if the first draft of the Bill published had become 
law, its provisions would undoubtedly have struck at the rights 
of mining companies and investors, and would have shaken con- 
fidence in the industry. These speeches and-draft provisions 
met with very severe criticism at various public meetings, and 
when the Minister introduced the Bill and announced his intention 
of referring it to a Select Committee, it was evident that the 
criticisms had produced an effect, and the Bill as it emerged from 
the Select Committee contained very few provisions to which reason- 
able exception could be taken, and wasin many respectsa consider- 
able improvement on the law under which work has hitherto 
been carried on. In accordance with the tendency already 
referred to, the Government keep very wide discretionary powers, 
wider, indeed, than is rendered necessary by the complicated and 
varying nature of the subject-matter of the law. The Progres- 
sives have done their best to help the Government to pass a 
reasonable and workable measure. It is for the Government to 
see that it is fairly and intelligently administered. 

Whether the Asiatic question, so far as the Transvaal is con- 
cerned, has been settled by the Act just passed, remains to be 
seen. It is part of a wider question which gravely concerns the 
whole Empire—the question whether white British subjects in 
certain parts of the Empire can permanently exclude from the 
territories which they inhabit coloured British subjects, whether 
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educated and civilised or not, belonging to other parts of the 
Empire—on the ground that these coloured British subjects, by 
reason of their greater industry and frugality, or of their lower 
standard of living, introduce, if admitted, an element of com- 
petition which the white inhabitant cannot effectively resist; 
the white man at the same time claiming the right to enter and 
trade as he likes, in exclusively Asiatic territories within, and 
frequently without, the British Empire. This, whatever may be 
the ultimate solution of the question, is the position deliberately 
taken up by the white inhabitants of the Transvaal to-day. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may have been about 
Asiatic labour, imported. under indenture and returnable at the 
expiration of the term of service, there is none regarding the 
further immigration of ‘‘free’’ unindentured Asiatics. British 
and Dutch are equally resolved to have none of it, and it is 
difficult to see how the present Imperial Government, at any rate, 
can object, seeing that last year they sanctioned the Registration 
Act, the first measure passed by the Botha Government. 

The methods adopted by the Government in the administration 
of this Act of 1907 aroused the most strenuous opposition on 
the part of the Asiatics resident in the Transvaal, and early in 
the year the Government, with the approval of the Progressives, 
agreed not to enforce certain registration provisions to which the 
Asiatics took strong objection, on the understanding that the 
Asiatics would by voluntary registration, for which a certain 
period was allowed, render the strict observance of the law 
unnecessary. 

The adoption of this compromise, the necessity for which 
afforded no strong evidence of administrative tact and ability on 
the part of the Government, entailed the passing of validatory 
legislation, and a dispute forthwith arose between the Govern- 
ment and the Asiatics, as to the form which this legislation 
should take. The Asiatics, not without reason, urged that the 
validatory Act should apply not merely to those who had 
actually registered during the period above mentioned, but also 
to all those who, by virtue of residence in the Transvaal before 
the war, or for other reasons, would admittedly have been 
entitled to register voluntarily, in terms of the understanding 
if they had happened to be in the Transvaal at the time. They 
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complained also of various points in the procedure followed by 
the Government officials and magistrates in the administration 
of the law, declared that Mr. Smuts had definitely promised them 
the repeal of the law of 1907, and ended by asserting the right of 
all educated Asiatics, whether previously resident in the Transvaal 
or not, who would comply with the provisions of the general 
Immigration Act, to enter the Colony without restriction. Unless 
these objections were removed, they declared their intention of 
re-embarking on what can not unfairly be described as an active 
policy of passive resistance. It would, of course, have been easy 
for the Progressive Party to stand aloof, and to leave to the Govern- 
ment the whole responsibility of dealing with the important points 
involved. They considered, however, that any semblance of divi- 
sion between the two Parties on this subject could only be exploited 
by the Asiatics to the detriment of the Colony, and that it was - 
their duty to co-operate with the Government in endeavouring 
to secure a settlement which, while conforming to the wishes of 
the white population, would remove as far as possible from the 
minds of the Asiatics, and their sympathisers in England and 
in India, the feeling that they were being treated with injustice. 
The Opposition leaders accordingly expressed their willingness 
to assist in the settlement; two members of the Party served on 
the Select Committee to which the Validatory Bill was referred, 
and as a result, the Bill in its amended form was, as already 
stated, passed by a unanimous vote of the House. Full pro- 
vision is now made for the admission, in terms of the compromise 
of last year, of Asiatics who can prove three years’ bond-fide 
residence in the Transvaal, and considerable concessions are 
made in regard to the procedure of investigation of claims to 
enter, registration, &c. The Act of 1907 remains on the Statute 
Book, but as in practice it can only apply to Asiatics who are 
not entitled to the privilege of the Compromise, and as, ex 
hypothesi, there can be no other Asiatics in the Colony, the pro- 
vision in the Act to which the Asiatics object must be a dead 
letter. The Act, however, does not make provision, as demanded, 
for educated Asiatics who can satisfy the requirements of the 
general Immigration Act to enter and reside in the Colony. 
On this point both sections of the white population stand firm, 
and whatever solution may be found of the whole question in 
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the future, it is well for the Asiatics and their friends to re- 
member that in any agitation which may be raised on that 
point, they will have both political parties in the Transvaal 
united against them. 

There remains the great question of Closer Union, which is 
so shortly to be threshed out at the Convention due to meet at 
Durban on October 12. 

As every one knows, Closer Union, whether in the guise of 
Federation or Unification, has been present to the mind of 
statesmen, whether English or South African, who have been 
concerned with South African affairs, for fifty years or more. 
Lord Carnarvon tried to bring it about, and failed. If the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State had succeeded in the 
struggle which began in October 1899, who can doubt that a 
consolidation of Boer interests would have followed, though 
whether it would have held together is another question. Lord 
Milner, after the war, contemplated some form of closer union, 
and in the arrangements which he made for the control of the 
railways and police in the new Colonies, took care that nothing 
should be done to increase the difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment, when the time should arrive. 

After the establishment of Responsible Government in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, it was only natural that the 
question should again come to the front. Circumstances have 
been in many ways favourable. In three out of the four self-. 
governing Colonies concerned, Governments deriving their ma- 
jorities mainly from the Boer population are in power, and are 
naturally sympathetic to each other; while the financial position 
of Natal, and the known predilections of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Moor, are factors tending to counteract the suspicion which other- 
wise might have been felt in Natal of closer union under Dutch 
direction. The Boers, indeed, would be more than human if they. 
made no attempt to take advantage of the favourable position to 
which the policy of the Radical Party in England and the dissen- 
sions of the British in South Africa have raised them, in order to 
consolidate their influence, and to build up under the British flag 
the Afrikander nation which they had once dreamed of creating in 
an independent form. 


As far as the British people in South Africa are concerned, 
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while they may regret that the new fabric will, ifitis to be erected, 
rest on Boer rather than British foundations, they cannot but 
admit that their present chances of regaining political power are 
extremely remote, that if the Boers desired to make an unfair use 
of their ascendency, to the detriment of British interests, they 
could do so just as effectively in the separate Colonies as they 
could in a unified South Africa, so that at the worst the British 
element stands to lose by unification little, of which it could 
not be equally deprived under existing conditions, while there is 
always the possibility in political warfare that if the field of 
operations is enlarged, the opponents may be more prone to make 
mistakes. 

To assert that in the Transvaal, at any rate, there is any popular 
enthusiasm in the movement would be absurd. Irrespective of 
the Het Volk leaders, a limited number of men, for the most part 
able and disinterested, look with keen anticipation to the new 
sentiment of nationality which the unification of South Africa 
might produce, as a means of obliterating race feeling, and sub- 
stituting more legitimate and healthy party distinctions, and 
securing broad-minded and uniform treatment of the native ques- 
tion. ‘To some business men the prospect appeals of curtailing 
the expenses of railway and general administration, and avoiding 
the overlapping which is now inevitable, while others anticipate 
that a Central Government composed of men taken from all 
parts of South Africa would be more likely to take a broad view 
of industrial and commercial questions than can be expected of 
the more parochial administrations of to-day. 

On the other hand, there are objections: the backveld farmer 
has been asking for “ protection’? for his produce—unification 
will bring him not protection, but competition. The labour 
leaders on the Rand have taken note of Mr, Merriman’s recent 
statement that not they, but the coloured people are the real 
workers of the country. Mining and commercial men, seeing 
that the present state of the Transvaal revenue affords a guarantee 
against further taxation, ask whether the Transvaal may not, for 
the sake of unification, be compelled to make sacrifices for which 
their interests will eventually have to pay. Now that the new 
Gold Law has been settled on reasonable lines, they wonder 
whether the elimination from the Government of three, if not 
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four, of its present members, and the inclusion of the remaining 
members in a Cabinet, containing Messrs. Merriman, Sauer, 
Malan, Fischer, Hertzog, and Moor, or a selection of these, will 
tend, for some time at any rate, to improve matters from the 
industrial or the financial point of view. 

Pretoria, too, is throbbing with anxiety as to the location of 
the future capital. If Pretoria is to be the capital, Pretoria is 
all for Unification, if not, all Pretoria will be against it. 

On one point, however, the entire British and industrial 
section is agreed. No scheme of Unification will be acceptable 
which is not based strictly and firmly on equal rights for all 
white British subjects, and which does not, by the adoption of 
the principle of automatic redistribution, keep the door open for 
new population, and provide for its representation, as it grows 
with the development of the country. Any attempt on the part 
of the Boer leaders to follow the pernicious example set in 1906 
by the present Liberal Government to whittle away equal rights, 
to load the dice in favour of their own people and their interests, 
will unquestionably revive, in the most acute form, that suspicion 
and race feeling which it is one of the functions of Unification 
to allay. 

The British section, at any rate that portion of it which is 
represented by the Progressive Party, will not be forced into 
Unification. Given fair treatment of minorities, strict regard for 
equal rights, and an open door for the future,—on these terms, 
and on these only they will be prepared to support any workable 
scheme, with all the risks it entails. They know well enough 
that no such scheme can bring them political ascendency in the 
near future, but they are prepared to lend all the assistance in 
their power to the task of building up a dominion united within 
itself, but forming an integral and effective part of the British 
Empire, 

DruMMOND CHAPLIN. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 
I am revisiting Canada after an absence of five years 
(during which the outlines of stern discomfortable facts had 
become softened in the retrospect behind the blue mists of 
gathering time), and six weeks spent in the company of all sorts 
and conditions of men and women are beginning to group them- 
selves into a species of certainties. This at least was manifest 
from the very first—that Canadians have not lost their three 
national virtues of hopitality, geniality, and adaptability. But 
there are social changes at work, the nature of which it is 
impossible at present to define—much as I desire a temporary 
definition for use as a working hypothesis. Evidently Canada is 
growing up apace; Canadians now smile, instead of frowning, at 
well-meant criticisms, and certain petty petulancies, comparable 
with the big bows worn by girls here under the age of indiscre- 
tions, have been discarded. But I cannot yet trace the trend of 
this growth. Is Canada growing more British or more American ? 
Perhaps the truth is she is growing more Canadian as she waxes 
in stature and strength and the spiritual prerogatives of nation- 
hood. 

Here are a few facts, collected but not yet collated. In the 
first place, the majority of English-speaking Canadians are now 
convinced that Tariff Reform is the winning cause in British 
politics. Indeed some of them indulge in the “I told you so” 
of the minor political prophet. The French-Canadians, however, 
are not yet convinced that Cobdenism is doomed, that Chamber- 
lainism must triumph. Even such able men as M. Dansereau, 
of La Presse, one of the most significant personalities in the 
Dominion and a power behind the throne of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
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influence, cannot or will not understand the trend of circum- 
stances. I was surprised to find that Professor Goldwin Smith, 
still a zealous advocate of Free Trade, who thinks that the social 
union of the Dominion and the Republic being complete, an 
economic rapprochement is inevitable, is assured in his mind of 
the speedy success of the Tariff Reformers. 

Secondly, it cannot fully be said—unfortunately—that 
Canadians are more seriously interested in world-politics than 
they were five years ago. Canadian newspapers, with very few 
exceptions, devote but little space to the affairs of Europe and 
Asia. Some squalid tragedy in the plutocratic society of the 
United States is treated at ten times the length given to some 
epoch-making change in the attitude of the British nation. It is 
with a feeling of stupefied amazement—the dazed feeling of a 
half-awakened sleeper—that recent utterances in regard to 
Germany’s ruling ambition have been received in the Dominion. 
The notion that, in 1912 as in 1812, Canada may have to play 
her part in a war for the mastery of the seas, England being 
the prize at stake, seems incredible to the Canadian man of 
business, who aspires to be a citizen of the Continent. The idea 
that far-off Germany might strike a blow at the heart of the 
Empire, which would reduce Canada to a state of economic and 
political servitude, is generally scouted as ridiculous. And yet 
there are not wanting warnings from the Canadian Press that the 
change in British opinion (which is largely the work of the 
National Review) is the result of a reasonable interpretation 
of circumstances. Here is an interesting excerpt from the 
Toronto Saturday Night, a journal which is always full of sound 
thinking and does not fear outspokenness: 


In Canada we have kept our eyes closed to all this, and yet the closing of 
our eyes will not make any impression on the situation. It is asserted that the 
Germans have spied out and mapped Great Britain with an accuracy not sur- 
passed, if equalled, by the home authorities. A short time ago we had a para- 
graph in these columns telling how Rudyard Kipling had been mistaken for a 
German spy, and it is conceded that the isles have been overrun by the Kaiser’s 
officers, who have gone everywhere without let or hindrance, A British officer, 
now in Toronto, tells me that there is no doubt about it ; the fact has been well- 
known in the armyfor a long time past. A story is told of a group of British officers 
going on a staff or regimental ride in one corner of England,and coming plumpupon 
a party of German officers engaged in identically the same occupation. Ina blunt, 
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businesslike way the German Empire is making ready for war on the British 
Empire. Newspaper despatches say that the recent conference between King 
Edward and the Kaiser resulted in a complete understanding, but that is highly 
improbable, Germany demands room for colonial expansion in some direction ; not 
only so, but she believes she can assert her right to first place among the nations 
of the world. Some of the advocates of peace say that war will be made impos- 
sible by the organised trade-unionism of the two countries. The labour leaders 
have agreed that in case war threatens a great strike in all trades in both 
countries will be declared until peace is agreed upon. But history goes to show 
that when the drums beat and national feeling runs warm the working classes 
are never for peace, but always for war. 

We are a busy people in Canada and we want nothing to do with war. We 
see no reason on earth why Great Britain and Germany should fly at each other. 
Yet it may happen, and, unquestionably, if it does happen, this country will 
be involved in it in a way and to an extent beyond anything in our experience, 
The man is foolish who does not foresee that in such a war Canada would find 
it necessary to invest all her resources whether of men or money. There could 
be no getting out of it, and little desire to get out of it. Our whole edifice being 
at peril we should find it necessary to defend it—in fact, we would defend it 
instinctively and without question. Here we are, engrossed in business, or in 
the pleasures of summer, while going forward on the other side of the ocean are 
disputes and jealousies which, soon or late, may throw us whether or no into 
the centre of a war disastrous to the world. 


It is passing strange, however, that a busy businesslike 
people like the Canadians “‘see no reason on earth why Great 
Britain and Germany should fly at oneanother.”’ The desire for 
colonial expansion is not the only reason for Germany’s desire to 
smash the tutelary power of the Mother Country. Have 
Canadians ever asked themselves what will be the effect of a 
British tariff on Germany’s export trade? For many years 
Germany has derived an ever-increasing profit from the Free 
Trade door which opens into the British market and opens only 
inwardly. Cut off that profit, Germany’s prosperity and 
industrial progress are suddenly arrested, the means for building 
and maintaining a battle fleet are lacking, and the dream of a 
German Empire beyond the seas can never be realised. Tariff 
Reform will “win out,” as the saying is on this side of the 
Atlantic, and Germany is well aware that, the moment the 
Potsdam party is kicked out of power, an appeal must be made 
to the stern arbitrament of steel-clad ships and the issue, always 
doubtful since so much depends on leadership, of an amphibious 
war. The other day I put this point of view to an intelligent 
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Canadian merchant whom I met and talked with on the train 
to a holiday resort in the Highlands of Ontario. He made no 
attempt to evade the argument, but thought that “the United 
States would not permit Britain to crush Germany or Germany 
to crush Britain.” The suggestion is worthy of consideration, 
But—are the American warships equal to effective inter- 
ference ? 

Thirdly, there is no real intention to form a third party 
in Canada which should wage war on all forms of corrup- 
tion, political and municipal. There is a marked tendency for 
Canadians of good standing in business to hold aloof from Federal, 
Provincial, and Municipal politics. Now and again, as happened 
in the Ontario Provincial elections, a corrupt gang, which—like 
the London Progressives—thought it had a divine right to the 
spoils, has been pulverised by an indignant public. But the 
party machines in the sphere of Dominion politics could only be 
scrapped by a third organisation—and the party of political 
purity is not organised. 


2 


Two months ago I gave a Conservative forecast of the result 
of the coming General Election in Canada, which will probably 
take place at the beginning of November. Here is the estimate 
of La Patrie, the Liberal journal founded by the late Israel 
Tarte : 


Estimate. Present Position. 

Provinces. Lib, Con. Lib. Con. 
Ontario , ‘ . . 89 47 oo 39 47 
Quebec . ‘ : » Ol 14 ae 54 11 
Nova Scotia . ‘ . 14 4 17 1 
New Brunswick . e 5 8 8 5 
Manitoba 5 5 7 3 
Saskatchewan . : . 8 2 5 1 
Alberta d ° 5 2 2 2 
British Columbia . ‘ 3 f 7 0 
Prince Edward Island 1 3 1 3 
Yukon 0 1 0 1 
Totals ~ Bal 90 140 74 


If this estimate were correct, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s majority 
would drop from sixty-six to forty-one. But there are obvious 
inaccuracies in the estimate. In Ontario the success of Sir James 
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Whitney, whose honesty is undeniable, has removed a strong 
prop of the Liberal party. It is certain that the Conservatives 
will gain a number of seats in Ontario. I am of opinion—though 
I have no right, perhaps, to have an opinion at all on such subjects 
—that there will also be Conservative gains in the Maritime 
Provinces. But I see no signs of such a violent reaction as 
occurred in 1896, when a “ land-slide in Quebec ” put an end to 
the long reign of a party that had lost all its great leaders. I 
venture to prophesy a majority of fifteen or sixteen for the 
Liberals, who have the advice of Mr. Clifford Sifton, perhaps the 
keenest mind in the public life of Canada, for the arrangement 
of their campaign. The fatal obstacle to a Conservative victory 
is the belief of the average Canadian that the party, which 
decided to co-operate in building the Grand Trunk Pacific, must 
at all costs be allowed to finish that tremendoustask. The truth 
is that the construction of the new transcontinental railway, which 
will add a second storey to the Dominion, seems, and actually is, 
of more importance to the people of Canada than the differences, 
not very vital, between the “ Ins” and the “ Outs.” The Laurier 
Administration, however, will receive a warning to put its house 
in order—in the form of a reduction of its present huge majority. 
But there must be no let or hindrance to the solution of Canada’s 
transportation problems. 


3 


The future of Canada depends on the solution of a vast and 
complex question of transportation; the “Great Dominion” can 
only become truly great by solving it in the grand style. The 
problem is to get men into what is still a fertile wilderness, 
extending over the whole breadth and half the height of a 
continent, and to get out the products of man’s labour—for 
example, the wheat that is “the lives of men” as truly as the 
fish in the old Scots song—to the great markets across the 
Atlantic and into the United States where, as Mr. J. J. Hill 
lately told us in a remarkable address, the home demand for 
agricultural produce is rapidly catching up with the supply. 
Nature has set this problem and, as generally happens in such 
cases, she has shown her willingness to help those who are 
anxious to help themselves. The St. Lawrence water-way, the 
front door of North America, with its prolongations into the far 
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interior through the Great Lakes, provides the basis of a full and 
complete solution. And it must be admitted that, in the further 
as well as in the nearer past, the true makers of Canada—the 
builders of canals and railways—have clearly understood the 
essential nature of the task to be accomplished by the Canadian 
nation and have each contributed something permanent to its 
fulfilment. Whenever an important transportation issue has 
been submitted to their verdict, the people of Canada have 
always supported the men who knew and were ready to do. 
The cutting of the various Canadian canals, short cuts from one 
great inland sea to another, has always been approved of by the 
average Canadian—a person accustomed to taking large views 
of industrial undertakings. The building of the Grand Trunk 
railway, which was and is, and must always be the vital traffic 
organism of the Eastern Provinces, was not seriously opposed 
except by a few prehistoric cranks, survivals of the unfittest. 
Then the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a trans- 
continental line really built to meet a political emergency rather 
than as a business undertaking, was soon regarded by all 
thoughtful Canadians as a necessary link between the Eastern 
Provinces and Canada’s new demesnes between the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific. For many years after the completion of that 
amazing work a majority of Canadians thought that enough had 
been done for two or three generations in the way of Canadian 
railway extension. They really believed—in 1895 when I first 
knew Western Canada—that the unthinkably vast territories of 
the Far West and the High North could be held on the ball-and- 
chain of a single line of steel with the setting sun at the end of 
it. For two centuries Rupert’s Land—the greater Canada that 
was to be—was dominated by the letters H.B.C. When, in the 
eighties, confederation was an accomplished fact, and the last 
spike of Canada’s first iron trail across the continent had been 
driven, it seemed to many that a century of C.P.R. domination 
had begun. Few foresaw that in twenty short years a third set 
of three letters would become paramount. Yet, to the confusion 
of not a few who think more of Canada’s past than her future, 
the G.T.P. era has already begun. And it may be that other 
combinations of letters may loom up as sky-signs in the firma- 
ment of Canada’s prosperity and progress as time goes on, and 
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a fourth, or even a fifth transcontinental system comes into 
being in this Western wing of the Empire. 

The building of the Canadian Pacific was a vital political 
necessity. It came not a moment too soon. Those who built 
it not only succeeded but also deserved their success. But it 
was not in the nature of things that Western Canada and all its 
vast probabilities should be monopolised by one single-track 
transcontinental, however well planned its network of subsidiary 
lines or freight-collecting tentacles. Such a monopoly is out of 
the question—fortunately, for the public which invariably benefits 
by healthy combination between competing railway systems, 
After all the Canadian West, as has already been pointed out, is 
big enough and rich enough in natural resources to support three 
or four or even five great railways. Furthermore, those who 
think in terms of continents rather than in terms of cabbage- 
plots very well know that the entrance of a second trunk-line 
into a huge sparsely-settled land served by one only must, in- 
directly yet obviously enough, benefit the original line. The 
second-comer brings in population, tapping new sources of 
emigration, and in the course of time that population is dispersed 
over the country, so that the cities and towns along the first line 
become more populous, wealthier, and more prolific in profitable 
business for the local railway. 

The ©.P.R. have one or two posts of their own on the 
Lakes. The Grand Trunk owns half a dozen and has good 
connections with many others, such as Chicago, the most 
important of all. In this respect the facilities, possessed 
by the Grand Trunk system, for collecting and distributing 
freight and passengers are absolutely unrivalled. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on this undeniable fact. Why? Because 
transportation by water is, and must remain, cheaper than 
transportation by land—and for that reason the North American 
railway system, which is most effectively linked up with the 
nexus of lake-routes, has a signal advantage over its rivals. 
After all, the Great Lakes constitute the primary ways of freight 
traffic for the upper half of the continent, the railways being 
secondary in comparison, so to speak—at any rate during the 
season of open navigation. At the present moment there is more 
traffic on the Great Lakes than on any of the great oceans, and 
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the tonnage passing through the “Soo” canals, while the lake- 
routes are open, exceeds that which passes through the Suez Canal 
ina year. Year by year the statistical gap widens in favour of 
the former, and it is difficult to say how great the difference will 
be when Canada comes to her full growth. The primary import- 
ance of the lake-routes is an unassailable argument for construct- 
ing the Georgian Bay canal, so soon as ways and means can be 
settled, and the day will certainly dawn when the water is let 
into the canal between Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg, the 
construction of which is advocated by Mr. J. J. Hill. 

Railway expansion is a species of peaceful conquest, and 
here, as in military enterprises, the possession of a secure base 
of operations counts for more than anything else—except, of 
course, the mind of the true generalissimo, which is here in the 
person of Mr. Charles Hays, the greatest “railway man” in North 
America. The Grand Trunk system possesses an inexpugnable 
base of extension and expansion in the network of lines in Eastern 
Canada, which gather freight for its main avenues of traffic and 
distribute therefrom. The terminal facilities in Ontario, the 
heart of the Dominion, are admirable, and no competing company 
has anything to compare with them. The road-bed is invariably 
good—even in the- case of the less important branch-lines—and 
the stations have an appearance of picturesque solidity, which at 
once strikes one who has travelled widely on the North American 
Continent. The Grand Trunk has none of the lines which look 


as if the rails had been thrown down anyhow on an old-fashioned . 


corduroy road, the stations being constructed out of soap boxes 
or any old bits of board. The cows get no chance to climb 
aboard and bite the passengers ; the conductor never has to get 
down and implore a traveller who is walking ahead of the train 
to return to his seat and “not to shame the locomotive.” There 
are such lines in North America, I have travelled by them, and 
the memories thereof abide in my bones. There is a look of 
conscientious construction and profitable permanence about the 
Grand Trunk lines in Ontario, which one misses in travelling on 
other North American systems. The truth is that, in the case 
of this system, American enterprise has been grafted on British 
solidity—with the inevitable result. 

What is a matter of Imperial importance, the Grand Trunk 
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Railway is in a position to provide a quick and easy “ all-red” route 
between ocean andocean. The Canadian Pacific Railway does not 
provide this route. It isnot all-red all the time, since the traveller 
who sails to Halifax in the winter season must pass for a long 
distance through the State of Maine. E, B. 0.* 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONVENTION 


THE most important political event of the year to the British 
Empire is the meeting of the South African Convention, which is 
to take place this month in Natal. Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony will all take part, their 
respective Governments having appointed delegates to attend, 
Rhodesia for the moment is out of it, although she is sending 
Sir Lewis Michel with a watching brief, but it is of the first 
importance that she should not join until she is powerful enough 
to make good terms for herself. 

It is well to remember that in three of the four self-governing 
colonies Boer Governments are in power, and that the fourth, 
Natal, has a Government with marked Dutch sympathies. Even 
if this were not so, and Natal had the British Government which 
would more truly represent her, she would hardly be able, alone, 
to colour the Convention with her own ideas, because her very 
existence depends upon her carrying trade with the inland Colonies 
who were handed over to the Dutch last year by the Home 
Government. It should not be forgotten that this was done by 
means of one of the most shameful pieces of political jerry- 
mandering which ever destroyed British influence in any corner 
of the globe. The moment the Boer people were in power all 
over the sub-continent, it became evident that an effort would be 
made to “unify” South Africa while a Government was in power 
in Great Britain which can always be counted upon to damage 
Imperial solidarity as well as local British interests on every pos- 
sible occasion. The Boers know that if the rule of their race is 
to be permanent, if British ideals are to be smothered from the 


* If there is any obscurity or inaccuracy in the last three paragraphs of 
these interesting notes it is due to the fact that “copy” reached us in an in- 
complete state when it was too late to communicate with our correspondent in 
Canada.—Enpitor V.R, 
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Zambesi to Simon’s Town, and if governmeut for the benefit of 
the great Dutch families is to be perpetuated there is no time 
like the present for rushing unification in some form. 

The root difference between Boer and Briton lies, as we have 
pointed out very often in these notes, more deeply than in their 
respective attitudes towards England. We make no apology for 
again describing that difference, as a right understanding of the 
two peoples is essential if we are to realise the cause of the 
hundred-years struggle between them. The root difference is a 
fundamental difference of conception of the art of Government. 
The Englishman believes in free discussion and free institutions, 
in purity of justice and administration, in fair play and no 
favour. The Boer, rendered by his Kaffir blood totally different 
to the European races, believes in centralised and arbitrary 
Government, in the law of spoils for those in office, in all kinds 
of favour and all forms of favouritism. He likes to receive a 
bribe, and he would rather have to give one than forego the 
chance of one day being a recipient. In South Africa, the Boer 
governing families are inter-related in all the colonies, and they 
have no intention of allowing the profits obtainable in judiciously 
exploited offices to escape their grasp. Already in the newly 
“democratised”’ Transvaal the new civil service law makes the 
Ministers of the day all-powerful over civil servants, who have 
no safeguards and no protection against Ministerial oppression, 
and who are appointed purely by favour. General Botha and 
his colleagues are thus able to provide for their families, 
friends and political supporters, while the ruling Boer families 
would like to see this system extended greatly, for a unified 
South Africa would give them far greater scope than they 
have at present. Their numbers:are few and they hang closely 
together. Their virtue is that they have an intensely strong 
national spirit, and, they look after their people, so that their 
humble friends and relations back them solidly, knowing that 
they will get some share of any plunder that may be going. 
The Boer believes that when he has squeezed out or absorbed all 
the British, South Africa will be as rich as she is to-day and 
that the money will be his. He does not realise that Englishmen 
have created the wealth which he proposes to enjoy and, being 
a short-sighted financier, he does not appreciate the fact that when 
he has killed his goose, his supply of golden eggs will run short. 
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The Convention, where these opposing views will be once 
more confronted, will be held with closed doors. The British 
delegates, who are in a minority, will therefore not be heard by 
the great constituency which they represent, for they will speak 
for more than half the white population of South Africa, and, if 
they do their duty, they will represent the whole native 
population as well. 

The Boer idea is to get a blank cheque from the Convention, 
which the Dutch, being in power, can fill in as they please. A 
most instructive pamphlet, published early in the year‘at Pretoria, 
written by Mr. G. E. Hofmeyr, may be taken as a statement of 
their view. Mr. Hofmeyr, in laying down a plan of future action 
for the Conference, says, with reference to some of the most 
important questions (native affairs, for instance), that they can 
be left open for decision after unified South Africa is a going 
concern, ‘This means, of course, that the Dutch autocrats, 
being once in the saddle, could snap their fingers at the British 
both in South Africa and at home, and if the Imperial Govern- 
ment wished after unification was a fait accompli, to safeguard 
the rights of natives, at present under direct Imperial Govern- 
ment, that they would be unable to do so. 

It is, of course, most important in the interests of the perma- 
nent settlement of South Africa, quite apart from the Imperial 
connection, which may quite likely never recover from the blows 
given it by the Home Government during the last two years, that 
nothing should be rushed, and that all the great and embarrassing 
questions of the relation of the Federal Government to the States, 
of native affairs, finance, education, and future relations with the 
Empire, should be exhaustively debated. There should be no 
obscurities, nothing taken for granted. Not only should the discus- 
sion be thorough but the drafting of the clauses of the Constitution 
should be subjected to the most scrupulous and repeated revision. 
Both the British party and the Boer race should know exactly 
what they are in for before they commit themselves to the irre- 
vocable. No movement of weariness, no desire to try if any 
new plan will not be better than the old misery, should influence 
the British delegates who represent so much besides themselves. 
For, while the Boer delegates represent the Boer people, the 
British delegates represent, besides the South African British, 
the whole tradition of English public life and statesmanship, the 
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civilisation of the British Empire, and the future progress of the 
sub-continent in which they live. 

It is a great misfortune for the Empire that there is at present 
no Imperial representative in South Africa, as Lord Selborne 
seems to have allowed himself to sink into being merely the 
mouthpiece of the Transvaal Ministry. It would therefore be 
well, before any final settlement, that Canada and Australia, 
who contributed so much to the successful issue of the South 
African War, should be consulted upon the final issue of the 
Federal Constitution. If they could be induced to send 
delegates to South Africa for the next Convention, delegates 
who should be advisory and have the power of communi- 
cating direct with the Home Government, their presence 
would be a guarantee that the larger interests of the Empire 
would not be forgotten. Finally, future meetings of the State 
delegates should be presided over by a representative of his 
Majesty the King, and, as the present High Commissioner has not 
been invited to preside at the Convention by the Boers who 
arranged it, and is distrusted by the British, who regard him as the 
delegate of a hostile Government, it would be as well that some 
one should be chosen after consultation with Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand who, going out for the purposes of the Conven- 
tion alone, would in no way supersede Lord Selborne in his 
Colonial Office duties. 

An article in the Daily Mail, by James McQuade, gives the 
following classification of the delegates at the coming Conference: 

For UNIFICATION. 


Hon. John Merriman (Cape) Dr. Beck (Cape) 
Hon, J. W. Sauer ” General Botha (Transvaal) 
Hon, F. 8. Malan i General Smuts - 
Hon, G. H. Maasdorp _,, General De La Rey _,, 
Hon, J. W. Jagger * Mr, SchalkjBurger __,, 
Sir Henry De Villiers __,, Hon. H. C, Hull ” 

For FEDERATION. 
Hon. W. P. Schreiner * (Cape) Hon, J. Smythe (Natal) 
Hon. F. R. Moor (Natal) Hon. W. B. Morcom, K.C, (Natal) 
Hon, Col. E. Greene __,, Mr, A, Browne (0.R.C.) 
Hon, T. Hyslop ~ 

DovprrFut. 

Hon, Dr. Jameson (Cape) Hon. Lindsay (Transvaal) 
Hon. Dr. Smartt a Hon. Abraham:Fischer (O.R,C.) 
Hon, E. H. Walton _,, General De Wet ~ 
Sir George Farrar (Transvaal) General Hertzog ¥ 
Sir Percy Fitzgerald ~ Ex-President Steyn “ 


* Mr, Schreiner has declined to attend the Conference, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Tue Nationat REVIEW 


A PROTEST 


Sir,—I only saw yesterday your spiteful and eccentric attack upon myself in 
your August number article. 

May I characterise your remarks as entirely untrue and entirely misleading ? 

As I stated in the House of Commons, the first flotation of Dutton’s Brewery, 
two months after the death of the owner, was to a private limited liability 
company in which the trustees under the will held all the share capital, issuing 
only debentures to the public. This was purchased by a London syndicate and 
refloated to the public. 

If you will oblige me by saying, as Mr. Faber did in the House (but refrained 
from maintaining outside), that I was either the “ Vendor” to the second public 
company, or had anything to do with its flotation, albeit a most straightforward 
transaction, I will immediately give you an opportunity of supporting your 
assertion in a court of law. 

If you will indulge in venomous political attacks, some means must be found 
for ensuring that at least there shall be some substratum of truth in youT 
allegations. 

My letter to you is not private. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARCHAMLEY 


(GEorGE WHITELEY). 
Hawkstone Park, Shrewsbury, 


August 26, 1908 


[The comments referred to in this letter will be found on page 865 of the 
August number of the National Review.—Enitor N.R.| 


